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The Universat Macazine for May, 1787. 


Memorrs of the Lire and Writinos of Dr. Georce CHEYNE: 
With a fine Head of that celebrated Phyfician. 


R. Georce CHeyne, who was 

fo much diftinguifhed as an emi- 
nent praétitioner, and the author of 
feveral learned works, was defcended 
from a good family in Scotland, where 
he was born in 1671. He received a 
regular and liberal education, and was. 
at firft intended by his parents for the 
church ; but that defign was after- 
ward laid afide. ‘ He paffed his youth 
in clofe ftudy, and. in almoft continual 
application to the abftraéted fciences ; 
and in thefe purfuits his chief pleafure 
confifted. ‘The general courfe of his 
life, therefore, at this time, was ex- 
tremely temperate and fedentary; yet 
he admitted occafionally of fome 
relaxation, diverting himfelf with 
works of imagination, and ¢ roufing 
nature,’ as he’ himfelf exprefies it, 
‘by agreeable company and good 
cheer.’ But, upon the flighteft ex- 
ceffes, he found fuch difagreeable ef- 
feéts, as led him to conclude, that his 
glands were naturally lax, and his 
folids feeble : in which opinion he was 
confirmed, by an early thaking of his 
hands, and a difpofition to be eafily 
ruffed on afurprife. He fiudied phyfic 
at Edinburgh, under the celebrated Dr. 
Pitcairne, to whom he was muchattach- 
ed, and whom he ftyles * his great 
matter, and generous friend.’ Having 
taken the degree of Doctor of Phyfic, 
he repaired to London, when he was 
about thirty years of age, in order to 
practife as a phyfician. Onis arri- 
val in the metropolis; he foon quitted 
the regular and temperate manner of 
life to which he had been chiefly accuf- 
tomed, and partly fron inclination, 
and partly from a view to promote his 
practice, he paiied much of his time in 
company, and in taverns. Being of 
a cheerful temper, and having a lively 
imagination, with much acquired 
knowledge, he foon rendered himielf 
very agrecable to thofe who lived and 
couverfed freely, He was much carel- 
fed by them, and, to ufe his own ex- 
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preffions, * grew daily in bul':, and 
in friendfhip with thefe gay gentlemen; 
and their acquaintances:’ ‘In a few 
years, however, he found this mode 
of living very injurious to his health ; 
he grew exceifively fat, fhort-breathed, 
liftlefs, and lethargic. 

Before his health was in this unfa. 
vourable ftate, he had publiihed his 
firft medical treatife, entitled, A New 
Theory of acute and flow continued 
Fevers: towhich he prefixed, An Eflay 
concerning the Improvements of the 
Theory ot Medicine. ‘This treatife on 
fevers was drawn up by Dr. Cheyne, 
at the defire of Dr. Pitcairne ; but it 
was a hafty performance ; and, there- 
fore, though it feems to have been fa- 
vourably received, our author never 
chofe to prefix his name to it. His 
next publication was a piece on ab- 
ftraéted geometry and algebra, en- 
titled, Fluxtonum Methodus inverfa; 
five quantitatum fluentium leges genera- 
fiores. -He afterwards publithed a 
defence of this. performance, againi 
Mr. de Moivre. It appears, that in 
the fequel, he was not very fond of 
this work; for, in a fubjequent pub- 
‘lication, he thus expreffes himielf con- 
cerning it: * It was brought forth in 
ambition, and bred up in vanity. 
There are fome things in it, tolerable 
for the tume, when the methods of qua- 
dratures, the menfuration of ratio’s, 
and transformation of curves, into 
thofe of otllér kinds, were not ad- 
vanced to fuch heights as they now are. 
But it is a long time fince I was forced 
to forego thefe barren and airy itudies 
for more iubftantial and commodious 
fpeculations : indulging aad rioting in 
thefe fo exquilitely bewitching con- 
templations, being only proper for 


public proteifors, and thofe born to 


*eitates, and who 2re under no outward 


necefliies. Helides, to own a great 
but grievous truth, though they may 
guicken and fharpen the invention, 
frengthen and extead the imagina. 
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tion, improve and refine the reafon- 
ing faculty, and are of ufe both in the 
neceflary and the luxurious refinement 
of mechanical arts; yet having no 
tendency to rectify the will, {weeten 
the temper, or mend the heart, they 
often leave a ftiffnefs, pofitivenefs, 
and fufficiency on weak minds, much 
more pernicious to fociety, and the in- 
tereils of the great ends of our being, 
than all the advantages they bring 
them can recompentfe.’ 

In 1705, when he was about 34 
years of age, at which time he was a 
fellow of the Royal Society, he pub- 
lifhed, in 8vo, Philofophical Princi- 
ples of natural Religion: containing 
the Elements of natural Philofophy, 
and the Proofs for natural Religion, 
arifing from them. ‘This piece he de- 
dicated to the Earl of Roxburgh, at 
whofe defire,and for whofe inftruction, it 
appears to have been originally written. 

In confequence of his free mode of 
living, befides the ill confequences al- 
ready mentioned, Dr. Cheyne brought 
on himfelf an autumnal intermitting 
fever; but this he removed in a few 
weeks by taking the bark. He went 
on afterward tolerably well about a 
year, neither fo clear in his faculties, 
nor fo gay in his temper, as he had 
formerly been. But the following au- 
tumn, he was fuddenly feized with a 
vertiginous paroxy{m, fo alarming in 
its nature, as to approach nearly to a 
fit of apoplexy. By degrees, his 
diforder turned to a conitant violent 
head-ach, giddinefs, and lownefs of 
{pirits : upon which he entirely left off 
fuppers, which he never refumed, and 
confined himfelf at dinner to a 
fmall quantity of animal food, drink- 
ing but very little fermented liquors. 
The decline of his health and {pirits 
occafioned him to be deferted by many 
ofhis more airy and jovial companions. 
This circumftance contributed to the 
increafe of his melancholy. ¢ Even 
thofe,’ faid he, * who had fhared 
the beft part of my profufions, 
who, in their neceflities had been af- 
fitted by my falfe generofity, and in 
their diforders relieved by my care, 
did now entirely relinquith and aban- 
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don me; fo that I was forced to re- 
tire into the country quite alone, be- 
ing reduced to the ttate of Cardinal 
Wolfey, when he faid, that if he had 
ferved his Maker as faithfully and 
warmly as he had his prince, he would 
not have forfaken him in that extremi- 
ty; and fo will every one find, when 
union and friendfhip is not founded 
on folid virtue, and in conformity to 
the divine order, but in fenfual plea- 
fures and mere jollity.?- Thefe reflec- 
tions, while they are truly characterif- 
tic of this eminent man, are replete 
with that wifdom and _inftruction 
from which all may derive advantage. 
He foon after retired into the country, 
into a fine air, and lived very low: 
and at this time he employed himfelf 
in the perufal of fome of the moft va- 
luable theological writers. He had 
never, evenin his freer moments, de- 
ferted the great principles of natural 
religion and morality, but in his pre- 
fent retirement he made divine Reve- 
lation the more immediate object of 
his attention. The books that he read 
were recommended to him by a worthy 
and learned Clergyman of the Church 
of England, whom he does not naihe, 
but whom he reprefents to be the man, 
that, of all his numerous acquaintance, 
he the moft withed to refemble. From 
what Dr. Cheyne has intimated, it 
appears, that before this period, he 
had madelittle progrefs in his enquiries 
concerning revealed religion ; having 
taken Chriftianity and Revelation al- 
mof on truit ; * but now,’ fayshe, * I 
collected a fet of religious books and 
writers, of moft of the firft ages fince 
Chriltianity, with a few others of the 
moft fpiritual of the moderns, which 
have been my ftudy, delight, and enter- 
tainment, in my retirements ever fince; 
and on thefe I have formed my ideas, 
principles, and fentiments: fo as, un- 
der all the varicties of opinions, fects, 
difputes, and controverfies, that of 
late, and fince the earlieft ages, have 
been ganvafled and bandied in the 
world, I have fcarcely ever fince been 
the leaft fhaken, or tempted to change 
my fentiments or opinions, or fo much 
as to hefitate in any material a 
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He afterwards obferves, that he did 
not attain to true tranquillity of mind, 
till he came to this firm and fettled re- 
folution, and to which he fincerely en- 
deavoured to adhere: ‘ To neglect 
nothing to fecure his eternal peace, 
any more than if he had been certified 
he fhould die within the day; nor to 
mind any thing that his fecylar obli- 
gations and duties demanded of him 
lefs, than if he had been infured to 
live fifty years more.’ 

Dr., Cheyne’s retirement into the 
country, and low regimen, having not 
entirely removed his complaints, he 
was perfuaded to try the Bath-waters. 
He accordingly went to Bath, and 
for fome time found confiderable re- 
lief from drinking the waters. He 
returned afterward to London for the 
winter feafon, and had recourfe to a 
milk diet, from which he derived the 
mott falutary confequences. He now 
followed the bufinets of his profeflion, 
with great diligence and attention, in 
fummer at Bath, and in winter at 
London ; and, at this perjod of his 
life, he generally rode on horfeback 
ten or fifteen miles every day. 

Finding his health to be thoroughly 
reeitablifhed, Dr. Cheyne again made 
a change in his regimen, gradually 
leffening the quantity of his milk and 
vegetables, and by flow degrees, and 
in moderate quantities, living on the 
lighteft and tendereit animal food. 
This he did for fome time, and at Jaft 
gradually went into the common mode 
of living, and drinking wine, though 
within the bounds of temperance ; and 
he appears to have enjoyed good health 
for feveral years. But his mode of 
living, though he indulged in no great 
irregularities, was ftill more free than 
his conititution would admit; and at 
length produced very ill eifets. In 
the courfe of ten or twelve years he 
continued to increafe in fize, and at 
length weighed more than thirty-two 
ttone. His breath became io fnort, that, 
upon Reppiag into his ¢hariot quick- 
ly, and with tome effort, he was ready 
to faint away, and his face would turn 
black. He was not able to walk up 
abave one pair of ikairs at a time, 





without extreme difficulty; he was 
forced to ride from door to door in a 
chariot even at Bath; and if he had 
but a hundred paces to walk, he was 
obliged to have a fervant following 
him with a ftool toreftupon. He had 
alfo fome other complaints, and grew 
extremely lethargic; and at Midfum- 
mer, in the year 1723, he was feized 
with a {evere fymptomatic fever, which 
terminated in a moft violent erifipelas. 
He continued to be in a very bad ftate 
of health for about a year and a half, 
having now refided for a confidcrable 
time almoft entirely at Bath. In De- 
cember, 1725, he went to London, 
where he had the advice of his friend 
Dr. Arbuthnot, Dr. Mead, Dr, Friend, 
and fome other phyficians. From no- 
thing, however, did he find fo much 
relief as from a milk and vegetable 
diet ; by a ftrict adherence to which, 
in fomewhat more than two years, his 
health was at length thoroughly efta- 
blithed; and he confined himfelf al- 
moft entirely to this regimen during 
the remainder of his life. Of this re- 
gimen, andits effects, he himfelf thus 
{peaks : ; . 

‘ My regimen, at prefent, is milk, 
with tea, coffee, bread and butter, 
mild cheeie, faladin, fruits, and feeds 
of all kinds, with tender roots, (as po- 
tatoes, turnips, carrots,) and, in fhort, 
every thing that has not life, dreiled, 
or not, as I like it; (in which there 
is as much, or a greater variety than in 
animal food: fo that the ftomach need 
never be cloyed. I drink no wine, 
nor any fermented liquors, and am 
rarely dry, moft of my food+being li- 
quid, moift, or juicy; only, after 
dinner, I drink either coffee, or green 
tea, but feldom both in the fame day, 
and fometimes a glafs of foft {mall 
cyder. “The thinner my diet is, the 
eafier, more cheerful, and lhghtfome 
I find myfelf. My fieep is alfo the 
founder, though perhaps fomewhat 
fhorter than formerly under my full 
animal diet. But then I am more 
alive than ever I was, as foon 
as I awake and get up. I rife 
commonly at fix, and go to bed at 
ten’ 
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In the mean time, our author con- 
tinued to publith fome other medical 
works ; particularly an Effay on the 
Gout, and the Nature and Quality of 
Bath Waters. This pafied through 
five editions; and was followed by 
an Effay on Health and Jong Lite ; 
written at the defire of Sir Jofeph 
Jekyll, Mafier of the Rolls. This 
was well received by the public, but 
occafioned iundry refleétions to be 
thrown out againit him by fome per- 
fons of the medical profefion. It 
was tranflated into the French lan- 
guage. Jy 1726, he publifhed the 
fame work in Latin, but enlarged. 
One paflage of this book, in which he 
gives his opinion of that popular beve- 
rage Punch, is too curious, and too 
important, perhaps, to be omitted : 
‘ Next to drams,’ fays he, ¢ no liquor 
deferves more to be fligmatized, and 
banithed the repafs of the tender, va- 
Jetudinary, and ftudious, than Punch. 
*Tis a compofition of fuch parts, as 
not one of them is falutary, or kindly 
to fuch conititutions, except the pure 
element in it.’—<‘ I could never fee 
any temptation, for any one in their 
fenfes, to indulge in this heathenifh 
liquor, but that it makes its votaries 
the fooneft, and ail of a fudden the 
ceepeft drunk, holds them longeit in 
the fit, and deprives them the moft 
entirely of the ufe of their intelleCtual 
faculties, and bodily organs, of any 
liquor whatfoever. It is likeft Opium, 
both in its nature, and in the manner 
of its operation, and neareft 4rjenichin 
its deleterious and poifonous qualities : 
and fo IJ leave it to them.’—There are 
not many readers, perhaps, who will 
allow this cenfure to be juft. Dr. 
Cheyne, however, is not entirely fin- 
gular in his opinion ; for many other 
medica] authors have condemned the 
ufe of punch, as prejudicial to the 
br2in, und to the nervous fyftem. 

‘ In 1726, he publifhed The Englith 
Malady: or, a Treatife of Nervous 
Difeaies of all Kinds. In the preface 
to this work he has made fome impor- 
tant obfervations on the milk and ve- 
getable dict and low regimen: for, 
that it might not be {uppoied, that this 


diet and low regimen, which he re- 
commended to valetudinary perfons, 
and thole who laboured under nervous 
difeafes, was thought proper by him 
for perfons in full health and vigour, 
he afferted, that he thought ¢ thin, 
poor, cool, lowdiet, 2s improper and 
unnatural to a robuft, active, ftrong, 
healthy man, as a grofs, full, high 
diet, is fora poor, thin, low, valetu- 
dinary creature.’ He alfo fays, «I 
here folemnly declare it, as my judg- 
ment and opinion (if it be worth the 
knowing) founded on the experience 
and obfervation of many years: ait, 
That the diet and manner of living of 
the middling rank, who are but mo- 
derate and temperate in foods of the 
commen and natural product of the 
country, to wit in animal foods plainly 
dreffed, and liquors purified by fer- 
mentation only, without the tortures 
of the firg, or without being turned 
into {pirits, is that intended by the 
Author of Nature for this climate and 
country, and confequently the moft 
wholeiome, and fitteit in general for 
prolonging life, and preventing dif- 
tempers, that the ends of Providence, 
and the conditions of mortality will 
admit. zdly, That no wife man, wha 
is but moderate and temperate in this 
manner, ought on any account to alter 
the kind and quality of his diet, till 
he has duly and fufficiently tried what 
proper medicines can do, by the ad- 
vice of the molt experienced and know- 
ing phyficians. 3dly, That the changes 
that are advifed to be made, ought to 
be duly and maturely confidered, and 
entered upon by degrees, whether 
from a higher to a lower, or trom a 
lower to a higher diet. 4thly, That 
ftrong high animal foods, and gene- 
rous defecated {pirituous liquors, as 
begetting warm, full, and enlivened 
juices, urging on the circulation with 
force, and the fecretions with vigour, 
in young, robutt, healthy conititutions, 
are fittelt and molt effectual for me- 
chanical and animal firength, force, 
action, and labour: and {fo abfolutely 
neceflary tor handicrafts, great fa- 
tigue, and military proweds. 
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In 1740, he pubjifhed an Effay on 
Regimen, and his laft work is entitled, 
The Natural Method of curing the 
Difeafes of the Body, and the Di- 
orders of the Mind depending on the 
Body. ; 

Dr. Cheyne died at Bath, in the 
year 1742, in the 72d year of his age. 
He had great reputation in his own 
time, both as a practitioner, and as a 
writer; and mott of his pieces pafied 
through feveral editions. He is to be 
ranked among thofe phyficians who 
have accounted for the operations of 
medicine, and the morbid alterations 
which take place in the human body, 
upon mechanical principles. A {pirit 
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of piety and benevolence, and an ar- 
dent zeal for the interefts of virtue, 
are predominant throughout his wri- 
tings. An amiable candour and in- 
genucufnefs are alfo difcernible, and 
which led him to retraét with readinefs 
whatever appeared to him to be cen- 
furable in what he had formerly ad- 
vanced. Some of the metaphyfical no- 
tions which he has introduced into his 
books may, perhaps, juftly be thought 
fanciful and ill-grounded ; but there 
is an agreeable vivacity in his produc- 
tions, together with much opennefs 
and franknels, and, in general, great 
perfpicuity. 


Curious HisToRIcaAL ANECDOTES of the Law. 


EFORE the Conqueft, few were 

learned in the laws, except the 
clergy, who poficiled the only learn- 
ing of the times. In the reign, there- 
fore, of the Conqueror, in the great 
caufe between Lanfranc and Odo bi- 
fhop of Bzaieux, it was Agelric bithop 
of Chicheiter to whom they looked 
for direction. He was brought in a 
chariot, to inftruct them in the an- 
cient laws of the kingdom, ut hgum 
terre fapientifimus. t was the iame 
long after the Conquett. 

In the time of Rufus, one Alfwin, 
rector of Sutton, and feveral monks 
of Abingdon, were perfons fo famous 
for their knowledge in the laws, that 
they were univerially confulted, and 
their judgments frequently fubmitted 
to, by perions reforting thither from 
all parts. Another clergyman, named 
Ranulph, in the faine reign, obtained 
the charatter of iwidlus caufidicus. 

So generaliy had the clergy taken 
to the practice of the law, at that 
time, that a contemporary writer fays, 
wullus clericus nifi covufiatcus. 

The clergy feem to have been the 
principal praciifers of the law, and 
Were the perfons whe molly filled the 
bench of juttice. 

In the 23d year of the reign of 
King Henry Il, the falary of the 
juftices of the bench (now called the 
Common Pleas) was 201. pey annum ; 





in the 43d year, 401]. In the 27th 
year, the chief baron had 40 marks x 
the other barons zo marks; and in the 
49th year, 4ol. per annum. The 
juttices coram rege (now called the 
King’s Bench) had, in 43 Hea. If, 
4ol. per annum; the chief of the 
bench 100 marks per annum; and 
next year another chief of the fame 
court had 1001. But the chief of the 
court coram rege had only 100 marks 
per annum. 

In the reign of Edward I, the fala- 
ries of the jullices were very uncer- 
tain, and, upon thewhole, they funk 
from what they had been in the reign 
of Hen. UJ. The chief juitice of the 
bench in 7 Edw. I. had but 401. per 
annum, and the other juftices there 
40 marks. ‘Ihis continued the pro- 
portion ia both benches till 25 Edw.III, 
then the falary of the chief of the 
King’s Bench fell to 50 marks, or 
331. 6s. $d. while that of the chief 
of the bench was augmented to 100 
marks ; which may be confidered as 
an evidence of the increafe of bufi- 
nefs and attendance there. The chief 
baron had gol. the falarics of the 
other juttices and barons were reduced 
to 2ol. 

In the reign of Edw. II, the num- 
ber of {uitors fo increafed in the com- 
mon bench, that whereas there had 
uiually been only three juitices there, 

that 
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that prince, at the beginning of his 
reign, was conitrained to increafe 
them to fix, who ufed to fit in two 
places, a circumitance not eafy to be 
accounted for. Within three years 
after they were increafed to feven; 
next year they were reduced to fix, at 
which number they continued. 

The falaries of the judges, though 
they had continued the fame from the 
time of Edward I, to the 25th of Ed- 
ward ILI, was become very uncertain. 
In the 28th of this King, it appears, 
that one of the juftices of the King’s 
Bench had 80 marks per annua. In 
39 Edw. III, the judges had in that 
court gol. In 39 Edw. If, the juf- 
tices of the Cominon Pleas had gol. 
and the chief of the King’s Bench 
roo marks. 

The falaries of the judges in the 
time of Henry IV, were as follow: 
the chief baron and other barons had 
40 marks perannum ; the chief of the 
King’s Bench and of the Common 
Pleas gol. per annum; the other juf- 
tices in either court 40 marks. But 
the gains of the practiiers were be- 
come fo great, that they could hardly 
be tempted to accept a place on the 
bench with fuch low falaries: there- 
fore, 18 Henry VI, the judges of al] 
the courts at Weilminiter, together 
with the King’s attorney and ferjeants, 
exhibited a petition in parliament, 
concerning the regular payment of 
their falaries, and perquifites of robes. 
"The king affented to their requett, 
and order was taken for increafing 
their income, which afterwards be- 
.came Jarger, and more fixed: this 
coniitted of a falary aud an allowance 
for robes. Inu Edw. IV, the chief 
jullice of the King’s Bench had 170 
marks perannum, 51. 63. 6d. for his 
winter robes, and the fame for his 
Whitfuntide robes. Mott of the judges 
had the honour of knighthood; fome 
of them were knights bannerets ; and 
fome had the order of the Bath. 

In 1 Henry VII, the chicf juftice of 
the court of King’s Bench had the 
yearly fee of 140 marks granted to him 
for his better fupport: further, he had 


gl. 6s. arid. and the G:h part of a 


halfpenny (fuch is the accuracy of Sir 
William Dugdale, and the ftrangenefs 
of the fum) for his winter robes, and 
31. 63. 6d. for his robes at Whitfun- 
tide. 

Tn 37 Hen. VIII, a farther increafe 
was made to the fees of the judges: 
to the chief juftice of the King’s Bench 
301. a annum ; to every other juf- 
tice of that court 201. per annum ; to 
every juftice of the Common Pleas 
zol. per annum. 

The degree of a ferjeant at law was 
confidered in a very refpectable light ; 
none could be a judge of the King’s 
Bench or Common Pleas, but one who 
had been firft a ferjeant; nor was a 
perfon to be called to the degree of 
ferjeant, till he had been in the gene- 
ral ftudy of the law fixteen years, 
which probably meant from his firit 
entrance at an Inn of Chancery. The 
ceremony and expenfe attending a call 
of ferjeants, was at that time (from 
Henry V1. to Edward IV.) very great: 
in general about feven or eight were 
called at a time; and on that occa- 
fion, fays our author, there were re- 
vels and feailings for feven days toge- 
ther, as at a Coronation. The expente 
each ferjeant was at, feldom fell ihor 
of 2501. out of whjch one-iixth was 
utually expended on. rings. Sir John 
Forteicue fays, that it coit him sol. 
in rings: we may conjecture from this 
what the profits of pra&tice mutt have 
been. They were geuaerally called 


the King’s ferjeants, becaufe they were | 


called to this honour by the King’s 
writ; and they had a falary from the 


crown as well as the King’s attorney. | 
It feems that learned apprentices | 


were not always ambitious of the itate 
and degree of a ferjeant; but, on the 
contrary, when called thereto, fome 
of them had tried all ways to avoid it. 
In 6 Tienry V, fix grave and famous 
apprentices, having writs delivered to 
theni to take the flate and degree af 
ferjeant, returnable in Michaclmas 
term, and having in vain tried ail 


means of evading the direction of the | 


writs upon the return thereof in Chan- | 


cery made an abiclute refuial. Upon § 


this they were called before the Par- 


hiamien, 
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liament then fitting, and there charged 
to take #pon them the ftate and degree 
of ferjeants, which at length they con- 
fented to do. 

The King’s attorney was the only 
law officer of the crown of that kind 
till the reign of Edward IV. In his 
firft year we find Richard Fowler was 
made Solicitor to the-King; and 11 
Edw. IV, William Hufee was appoint- 
ed Attorney-general in England (the 
firtt mention of that title). This of- 
ficer ufed to be appointed for life. 
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There were ufually in the court of 
Common Pleas five judges, fometimes 
fix, but never more ; in the King’s- 
Pench there were fometimes four, 
fometimes five. It is fuid they did 
not fit above three hours a day in 
court, from eight ia the morning to 
eleven. The courts were not open in. 
the afternoon ; but that time, fays our 
author, was left unoccupied, for fuit- 
ors to confer with. thei counfel at 
home. 


A Curious Defiription of the Warm Barus in Egypt; the Manner 
and Benefits of Bathing; and of the Cujlom of the Women, of Bathing 


once or twice in the Week. 


{ From Letters on Egypt, by M. Savary.] 


HE hot-baths, known from the 

moft remote antiquity, and cele- 
brated by Homer, the painter of the 
manners of the age he lived in, have 
preferved their pleafure and falubrity 
in Egypt The neceflity of clean- 
lineis, in a climate where one per- 
fpires fo copioufly, has rendered them 
indifpenfable ; the comfort they pro- 
duce, preferves the ufe of them; and 
Mahomet, who knew their utility, has 
reduced it toa precept. Travellers in 
general have defcribed them fuper- 
ficially. My habit of frequenting them, 
having afforded me leiiure to examine 
them with attention, I fhall enter into 
all the particulars neceffary to give a 
thorough knowledge of them. 

The firit apartment, in going to the 
bath, is a large hall, which rifes in 
the form of a rotunda. Itis open at the 
top, to give a free circulation to the 
air. A ipacious eftrade, or raifed floor, 
covered with a carpet, and divided 
into compartments, goes 2eound it, on 
which one lays ones clothes: In the 
middle of the building a jet-d’ecau 
fpouts up froma baton, and agreeably 
entertains the eye. 

When you are undrefled you tie a 
naplin “round your loins, take a pair 
of jandals, and enter into a narrow 
paflage, where you begin to be {en- 
fible of the heat. The door fhuts to, 
and, at twenty paces eff, you open a 





fecond, and go aloaga paflage, which 
forms a right angle with the former, 
Here the heat increafes. ‘They whe 
are afraid of fuddenly expoling them- 
felves to a ftronger degree of it, Lop 
in a marble hall, in the way to the 
bath, properly fo called. ‘The bath 
is a {pacious and vaulted apartment, 
paved and lined with marble, around 
which there are four clofets. The 
vapour inceffantly rifing from a foun- 
tain and ciitern of hot water, mixes it- 
felf with the burning perfumes. Theie 
perfumes are never burnt, except the 
perfons who are in the bath deiire it. 
‘They mix with the iteam of the water, 
and produce a moit agreeable effect. 

The bathers are nct impriioned here, 
as in France, in a fort of a tub, whese 
one is never at ones eafe. Extended 
on a cloth fpread out, the head fup- 
ported by afmall cuthien, they itretch 
themfelves freely in every poilure, 
whilit they are wrapped up in a cloud 
of odoriferous. vapours, which pene- 
trates into all their pores. 

After repofing there iome time, un- 
til there is a gentle moiiture over the 
body, a fervant eomes, preiles you 
genuy, turns you over, and when the 
limbs are become fupple and flexible, 
he makes all the joints crack without 
any dithculty. He mafés, and feems 
to knead the ficth, without making 
you feel any pain. —To mays, in Ara- 

bic, 
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bic, fignifies te touch in a delicate 
manner. 

‘This operation finifhed, he puts on 
a fu glove, and ruos youa long time. 
During this operation, he detaches 
from the body of the patient, which is 
running with fweat, a fort of {cales, 
and removes even the imperceptible 
dirt that ftops the pores. ‘The fkin be- 
comes foft and {mooth like fatin. He 
then conducts you into a clofet, pours 
the lather of perfumed foap upon your 
bead, and withdraws. The ancients 
did more honour to their guefts, and 
treated them in a more voluptuous 
snauner. Whilit Telemachus was at 
the court of Neftor, ‘ the beautiful 
Polycaftra, the handfomeit of the 
daughters of the king of Pylos, led 
the jun of Ulyties to the bath, wathed 
him with her own hands, and, after 
anointing his body with precious oils, 
covered him with rich habits, and a 
fplendid cloak.’ (Odjfey, boot III.) 
Pifiitratus and Telemachus were not 
worfe treated in the palace of Mene- 
daus. ‘« When they had admired its 
beauties, they were conduéted to ba- 
fons of marble, where a bath was pre- 
pared. Beautiful female flaves wathed 
them, and after anointing them with 
oil, covered them with richtunicks, and 
fuperb pelices.? Odféy, boot LV. 

The clofet to which one is conduc- 
ted is furnifhed with a ciitern and two 
cocks, one for cold and the other for 
hot water. There you wath yourifclf. 
Soon after the fervant returns with a 
depilatory pomatum, which in an in- 
ftant makes the hair fail off the places 
itis applied to. Both men and women 
make general uic of itin Egypt. It 
is compofed of a mineral called ryze, 
which 1s of a deep brown. The Egyp- 

jans burn it lightly, knead it with 
Water, mixing it with half the quanti- 
ty of flakedhime. This greyiiti paite 
zpplicd to the hair, makes it fall off 
jn two or three minutes, without giv- 
ing the flighteit pain. 

After being well wathed and puri- 
fied, you are wrapped up in hot linen, 
and follow the guide through the wind- 
ings that lead to the outer apartment. 
This inienfible traniition from leat to 

I 


cold prevents one from fuffering any 
inconvenience from it On arriving 
at the eftrade, you find a bed prepared 
for you, and {carcely are you laid 
down, before a child comes to prefs 
every part of your body with his de- 
licate fingers, in order to dry you 
thoroughly. You change linen a fe- 
cond time, and the child gently grates 
the callofity of your feet with pumice 
ftone. He then brings you a pipe aad 
Moka coffee. 

Coming out of a ftove, where one 
was furrounded by a hot and moiit fog, 
where the {weat guthed from every 
limb, and tran{ported into a fpacious 
apartment, open to the external air, 
the breait dilates, and one breathes 
with voluptuoufnels. Perfettly maféd, 
and, as it were regenerated, one ex- 
periences an univertal comfort. ‘The 
blood circulates with freedom, and 
one feels as if difengaged from an 
enormous weight, together with a 
fuppleneis and lightneis, to which one 
has been hitherto a ftranger. A lively 
fentimeat of exiftence diffules itfelf to 
the very extremities of the body. Whilft 
it is loit in delicate fenfations, the foul, 
fympathifing with the delight, enjoys 
the moft agreeable ideas. The ima- 
gination, wandering over the univerfe, 
which it embellifhes, fees on every 
fide the moit enchanting pictures, ever 
where the image of happinefs. If life 
be nothing but the iucceffion of our 
ideas, the rapidity with which they 
then recur to the memory, the vigour 
with which the mind runs over the ex- 
tended chain of them, would induce 
a belief that in the two hours of that 
delicious calm that_iucceeds the bath, 
one has lived anumber of years. One 
of thefe baths, with all the prepara- 
tions, cof me half a crown. The 
common people do not take fo much 
trouble about them: they only go to 
feat in the tiove, wath themfelves, 
and give a penny or two-pence at 
coming out. 

Such are the baths, the ufe of which 
were {fo ftrongly recommended by the 
ancients, and which are ftill the de- 
light of tke Egyptians. It is by 
means of them that they prevent or 
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difpel rheumatifms, catarrhs, and fuch 
cutaneous diforders as are produced by 
want of per{piration. Hence likewile 
they find a radical cure for that fatal 
evil which attacks the fources of gene- 
ration, the remedy for which 1s fo 
dangerous in Europe. By the fame 
refource, they get rid of that uncom- 
fortable feeling, fo common to all na- 
tions, who do not pay fo much atten- 
tion to the cleanlinefs of their bodies. 
Mr. Tournefort, who had ufed tteam 
baths at Conitantinople, where there is 
lefs refinement in them than at Cairo, 
is of opinion that they injure the breatt. 
‘This is an error which further expe- 
rience would have corrected. There 
are no people who make more frequent 
ufe of them than the Egyptians, and 
there is no country where there are 
fewer afthmatic people. The aithma 
is fcarcely known there. 

The women are paffionately fond of 
thefe baths. They frequent them at 
leait once a week, and take with them 
flaves properly qualified for the pur- 
pofe. More feniual than the men, af- 
ter undergoing the uiual preparations, 
they wafh their bodies, and above all, 
their heads, with rofe-water. It is there 
that female head-dreffers form their 
long black hair into trefles, which they 
mix with precious effences, initead of 
powder and pomatum. It is there 
that they blacken the edge of their 
eyelids, and lengthen their eyebrows 
with cobel, which is a preparation of 
tin burnt with gall-nuts, which the 
‘Turkish women make ufe of to blacken 
and lengthen their eye-brows. It is 
there they itain the finger and toe nails 
with henné, which gives them a golden 
colour.—This senué, which is a very 
common flirub in Egypt, has fome 
refemblance to privet ; the leaf being 
cut {mall and applied to the fkin, gives 
it a golden colour.—The linen and 
clothing they make ule of are pafied 
through the iweet fteam of the wood 
of alces. When the work of the toilet 
Is at an end, they remain in the outer 
apartment, and pais the day in enter- 
tainments. Females entertain them 
with voluptuous iongs and dances, or 
teil them jove tales: 
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The day of ufing the bath is a fef- 
tival for the Egypuan women. ‘They 
deck themielves out magnificently, 
and under the long veil and cloak that 
conceal them from the public eye they 
wear the richeit ituffs. As they un- 
drefs before each other, their coque- 
try extends even to their drawers. In 
fummer they are made of embroidered 
muillin ; in winter of ftuffs, of filk aad 
gold brocade. They are notacquaint- 
ed with the ufe of ruffles andlaces, but 
their thifts, made of filk and cotton, 
are as light and tranfparent as gauze. 
Their flowing robes are bound with 
rich girdles of the wool of Cachemire, 
which isthe moft beautifulin the world. 
It furpaffes even filk in fineaefs. The 
girdies that are made of it, coft about 
251. iterling. ‘They are ulually em- 
broidered at the ends, and although 
they wre an ell wide and three long, 
one can pais them through a ring tor 
the finger.—Two crefcents of fine 
pearls iparkle on the blacix hair that 
covers their temples. ‘The Indian 
handkerchiefs with which they crown 
their heads, are decorated with dia- 
moids. Such are the Georgian and 
Circafian women, whom the ‘Turks 
purchafe to make wives of them. No- 
thing can equal their cleanlinefs, and, 
as they walk, they are furrounded by 
2 cloud of odours. If their luxury be 
not publicly difplayed, it greatly fur- 
pailes that of the European women, in 
the interiour of their houfes. 

The ‘Turks, governed by an excef- 
five jealouiy, pretend, that in a hot 
country, where Nature is fo poweriully 
felt, where the women are hurried on 
to pleature by an irreiiltible impulfe, 
the communication would be danger- 
ous between the two fexes; they abuie 
their power, therefore, by keeping 
them in flavery; but by this means 
they only add to the violence of their 
detires, and they feize accordingly the 
firit opportunity to revenge themielves. 
‘The ‘Turks are ignorant, no doubt, 
that if women left to their liberty are 
attainabie, in a fiate of tlavery they 
will make the firit advances to the 
mea. 
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THE CONTEMPLATIVE PHILOSOPHER, 


NuMB. 


XXII. 


SUMMER REFLECTIONS. 


From brightening fields of ether fair difclofed, 
Child of the Sun, refulgent Summer comes, 

In pride of youth, and felt through Nature’s depth: 
He comes attended by the fultry Hours, 

And ever-fanning Breezes, on his way ; 


While, fronr his ardent look, 


the turning Spring 


Averts her blufhful face ; and earth and fkies 
All fmiling, to his hot dominion leaves, 


N the month of May the Spring 

glowed with ¢ all the mixtures of 
colorific radiance ;’ but, before the ex- 
piration of June, that fe2fon will com- 
mence, when opening beauty, and 
increafing variety, will be fucceeded 
by the more uniform {cenes of matu- 
rity and perfeétion. 

The Summer feafon, which com- 
mences On the twenty-firft of the pre- 
fent month, is fo diltinguifhed by an 
uniformity of character, that, as I 
have obferved before, the great 
Poet of the Seafons has comprifed 
the whole of his defcription with- 
in the limits of a fingle day. To 
give importance, moreover, to « feafon, 
in other refpeéts fo unproduttive of 
fubjeét, his mufe has fpread her flight 
to the torrid zone, and enriched her 
land{capes with foreign beauties and 
exotic wonders. 

Nature, in our temperate regions, 
appears now to have nearly finifhed 
her annual work. Something of her 
variety the begins to lofe in tis (eafon. 
Nothing, indeed, can ve more beau- 
tiful than the verdure of the orchards 
and woods, but the fhades of hue which 
they exhibit are no longer fo agreeable. 
The meadows begin to whiten, and 
the flowers that adorn them are mowed 
down. The corn gradually affumes a 
yellow hue, and the colours that de- 
corate the rural fcene are no longer 
fo numerous. How lately did the 
glowing beauty and variety of 
thefe, with the notes, as various, of 


THOMSON. 


a multitude of birds, difplay at once 
all the charms of novelty, and infpire 
inexpreffible delight ! 

It isin the novelty of objeéts, in- 
deed, in their appearing at leaft to be 
new and uncommon, that the more ex- 
quifite enjoyment of them confifts. No- 
velty excites a pleafure in the imagi- 
nation, becaule it ftrikes the foul with 
an agreeable furprife, gratifies its 
curiofity, and gives it an idea of which 
it was not poileffed before. It con- 
tributes, therefore, to vary human 
lite: it tends to divert and refrefh the 
mind, and to take off that fatiety of 
which we are apt to complain in the 
entertainments to which we are con- 
ftantly accuftomed; it is that which gives 
its charm to variety, where the mind is 
every inftant called off to fomething 
new, and the attention not fuffered to 
dweil too long, and wafte itfelf, on any 
particular object. Novelty, moreover, 
improves whatever is beautiful and 
pleafing, and makes it afford to the 
mind a double entertainment. 

Hence we may deduce the reafon 
why the groves, and fields, and mea- 
dows, which, at any feafon of the 
year are delightful to the view, are 
never more fe than in the opening of 
the Spring, when they are all new and 
frefh, with their firtt glofs upon them, 
and not yet too familiar to the eye. 
But in the Summer, in proportion as 
we advance toward Autumn, theie 
pleating etteéts infenfibly decreafe ; 
the fong of the nightingale is no lon- 
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ger heard; and that favourite enjoyment 
of the country, a walk through fields 
of verdure, becomes inconvenient and 
unpleafing, on account of the great 
heat which fometimes prevails. 

Yet Summer has ftill inexpreffible 
charms, and exhibits proofs every day 
of the unbounded goodnefs of the 
Great Creator. It is that feafon of 
felicity in which he difpenfes his blef- 
fings more abundantly to every living 
creature. Nature, after having re- 
animated and enlivened us by all the 
pleafures of the Spring, is inceffantly 
employed, during the Summer, to 
provide thofe enjoyments which are 
moft agreeable to the fenfes, to facili- 
tate the means of fubfiflence, and to 
excite in our breafts the correfpondent 
fentiments of gratitude and love. 

Agreeably to the method I have 
adopted, of enriching thefe difcuffions 
with poetical defcription, I fhall here 
prefent my readers with the moft ftrik- 
ing parts of a Summer’s day, which, 
not to multiply quotations, I fhall 
felec&t only from the Poet of the 
Seafons. 


MorwNING. 


When now no more th’ alternate Tawins are 
fir'd, 

And Cancer reddens with the Solar blaze, 

Shoit is the doubtful empire of the Night, 

And fvon, obfervant of approaching Day, 

The meck-ey’d Morn appears, mother of 
dews, 

At fir faint-gleaming in the dappled eaft : 

And, from before the luiire of her face, 

White break the clouds away. With 
quicken’d ftep, P 

Brown Night retires s Young Day pours in 
apace, 

And opens all the lawny profpeét wide. 

The dripping rock,the mountain's mifty top, 

Swell on the fight, and brigiten with the 
dawn. 

Blue, thro’ the dufk, the fmoaking currents 
fhine ; 

And fiem the bladed field the fearful hare 

Limps, awkward: while along the foreft 
glade 

The wild deer trip, and often turning gaze 

At early paifénger. Mufic awakes 

The native voice of undiflembled joy ; 

And thick around the woodland hyinns arife. 

x * te 8 & 


But yonder comes the powerful King of 
ayy 
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Rejoicing in the eaft. The leffening cloud, 

The kindling azure, and the mountain 
brow 

Ilum’d with fluid gold, his near approach 

Betoken glad. Lo! now, apparent all, 

Aflant the dew-bright earth, and colour’d 
air, 

He looks in boundlefs majefty abroad ; 

And fheds the fhining day, that burnifh’d 
plays 

On rocks, oe hills, and towers, and wans 
dering ftrcams, 

High gleaming from afar. 


FoRENOON. 

Now, flaming up the heavens, the potent 
Sun, 

Melts into limpid air the high-rais’d clouds, 

And morning fogs, that hover’d round the 
hills 

In party-colour'd bands; till wide un- 
veil’d 

The faceof Nature fhines, from where earth 
feems, 

Far ftretch’d around, to meet the bending 
{phere. 


Noon. 
*Tis raging noon; and, vertical, the Sun 
Darts on the head direé& his forceful rays. 
O’er heav’n and earth, far as the ranging 


eye 

Can fweep, a dazzling deluge reigns ; and 
all, 

From pole to pole, is und'ftinguith'd blaze. 

In vainghe fight, dejeéted to the ground, 

Stoops for relief; thence hot aicending 
fteams 

And keen refle€tion pain. Deep to the 

root 

Of vegetation parch'd, the cleaving ficlds 

And flippery lawn an arid hue ditciofe, 

Blait Fancy’s blooms, and wither even the 
foul. 

Echo no more returns the chearful found 

Of tharpening fcythe : the mower finking 
heaps 

O’er him the humid hay, with flowers per- 
fum‘d ; 

And {carce a chirping grafs-hopper is he rd 

Thro’ the dumb mead. Dittretsful Nature 
xaunts, 

The very ftreams look languid from afar 5 

Or, thro’ th’ unfheiter'd glade, impatient, 
feem 

To hurl into the covert of the grove. 


AFTERNOON, 


The Sun has loft his rage! His downward 


orb 
Shoots nothing now but animating warmth, 
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And vital luftre ; that, with various rays 

Ligiits up the clouds, thofe beauteous robes 
of hes ven, 

Inceff nt roil’d into romantic Sag 

The dream of waking Fancy! Sroad below, 

Cover'd with ripening truits, and {welling 
fatt 

Into the p.rfect year, the pregnant earth 

Aad all her wibes iejoice. Now the foft 
heur 

Gf walking comes; for him who lonely 
loves 

To fick the didant hills, and there converie 

With Nature. 


EVENING. 
Low walks the Sun, and breadens by de- 


grees, 
Jui o'er the verge of day. The fhifting 
Clouds 


Ailembled gay, a richly- gorgeous train, 

In all ther pe mp attend his tetung throne. 

Air, eath, and ccean fimile immente. And 
now, 

As if his weary charjot fought the bowers 

Of Amphitrite and her tend ng nymphs, 

(So Grecian fable fu ad he dips his orb ; 

Now half immers'd; and now a golden 
curve 

Gives one biight glance, then total dif- 
appears. 


**e# eke * 


Confefs’d fic yonder flow-extinguifn’d 
clonds, 

All ether foftening, fober Evening nie 

Her wented ftation in the middle air, 


A thouland /hadcws at her “ey F iit this 
She fends on ea hei then shat of deeper 
dy: 

Steals foii behind ; 3 and then a deeper fell, 
tn circ : following circle, gathers round, 

Toclof. the face of things. A frether gale 
Be erin nh wave the wood, and {ti: the {tream, 
Swoeping with fhedowy guit the ficids of 


coin 3 

Whiie the quail clamours for his rupning 
mate. 

Wide o’er the thiftly lawn, as fwel!s the 
breeze, 


A whitening thower of vegetable down 
Amutive floats. The k nd ‘mpartial care 
Of Natere nought dildains: thoughtful to 
feed 
Her loweit fons, and clothe the com ng year, 
From _ to field the feathg:’d feed the 
ins "S$. 


See Refleétions on a Moon-light Scene, i 
in ovr Magazine for November 1785. 


NIGHT. 


Among the crooked lanes, on every hedge, 

The glow-worm li ights his gem 5 and, thro” 
the dark, 

A moving radiance twinkles. Evening 
yields 

The world to Night ; not in her winter robe 

Of matly otyy ian wenl, but Joofe array’d 

In mantie dun. A faint erroneous ray, 

Glanc’d from th’ imperfect furfaces of 
things, 

Flings half an image on the flraining eye 5 

While wavering woods, and villages, aad 


ftreems, 

And rocks, and mountain-tops, that long 
retain’d 

Thy afcencding gleam, are all one fwimming 
icene, 


Uncertain if beheld. Sudden to heaven 

‘Thence weary vifion turns ; where, leading 
fott 

The filent hours of love, with pureft ray 

Sweet Venus fhines ; and froma her genial 
rife, 

When day-light fickens till it Springs afrefh 

Unrivall’d reigns the fauett Jamp of night.* 


Thefe principal parts ofa Summer’s 
day, but more particularly Morning, 
Evening, and Night, have been. the 
favourite theme of poets, from the 
mo remcte antiquity. Each has 
fomething picturefque and beautiiul 
that affects every fenie with unfpeak- 
able pleafure ; particularly the ight, 
which is the moit perfect and moft de- 
lichtful of all our fenics ; which fills 
the mind with the greateit variety of 
ideas ; converies with its objects at the 
remote diflance ; and continues the 
longeii in aon without being tired 
or fatiated with its proper enjoy ments. 
Be fides the _glowiag ‘colours of the 
flowers, and the fill enliveniag ver- 
dure of the woods, the eye behwids an 
innumerable quantity of truits, which, 
by virtue of the fecret Jaws of Nature, 
grow in our fields and gardens, and 
which after thus delighting the icafe 
of vilion, may be gathered and pre- 
ferved, to contribute to our {ub:ife ace. 
The flowers prefent to our iguies the 
moit agreeable diverfity: we not only 
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adm‘re the richnefs of their attire, but 
the fecundity of Nature in the num- 
berlefs {pecies of them. What variety 
too, what beauty in every plant, 
from the lowly mofs to the towering 
oak! If we wander from flower to 
flower, the eye is itill ynfatiated with 
the view. If we afcend the highett 
mountains, pierce into the miduight 
depth of the groves, or defcend into 
the fpacious vale, we difcover new 
beauties {pread around in wondertul 
profufion. OF the infinity of objctis 
that ftrike the eye, each is diferent 
from the other; but each has in itfelf 
fuiiicient beauty to attract and to fix 
our attention: yonder a diltaut pro- 
fpeét, terminated by a beautiful hori- 
zon; here the rich and variegated 
landicape ; there herds of cattle and 
flocks of fheep ; here flowers and plants, 
‘ beyond the power of botaniit to num- 
ber up their tribes.” Lf we lilt up our 
eyes, we behold the blue concave, re- 
fulgent andferene. Adverting to the 
landicape around, the cye, juit dazzled 
by celettial radiance, is cheered again 
by the bright verdure of the fields ; 





By thee, gay Green ! 
Thou fmiling Natue’s univer‘al robe! 
United light and fhade! where the fight 
dweils 
With growing ftrength, and ever-new 
delight. 
THOMSON. 

Nore is the fenfe of hearing unaf- 
fected by the wniverfal charm : it is 
ftili enrapiured by the mufic of the 
woods. ‘The murmurings too of the 
brook, or of the filver waves which 
tie river rolls in its majeitic courte, 
are pleafing to the ear. The sajfe is 
gratified by the early fruits that ripen 
in this feaion, and which, exclutive of 
their pleafing flavour, have the moft 
cooling faluiary vucues. The feale 
of jacikeg is deligited with the fra- 
grance difuled trom all around. In 
a word, a ihowaad objeé:s exercile 
Our lenies, and excite our fen.rpiilty. 
The flocks and herds, nourifhed by 
the lavifh hand of Nature, crop 
the wholefome herb, toa 1 us nutri- 
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dew the foi! with plenty, and open 
new fources of thaniviviag. The tutced 
trees and bowery thickets refrei us 
wiih their welcome thade. Whatever 
we fee, and whatever we hear; what- 
ever can delight the raf, or the fenie 
of failing, aagments the numoer of 
our pleaiures, and contribuies to 
felicity. 

But a view of the creation at this 
feafon is ttill more enchanting, whea 
confidered as a iource of pleaiure to 
the underitanding, witch dilcovers 
what the feafes cannot attain: 1t con- 
templates bezuty, harm 
and pleafure anperceived before. In 
every object of Nature, tt beholds the 
Great Creator cf all, the Source of 
Lite and Beauty, the Author of every 
Good. Infpired by fcenes, in which 
infinite wifdom and unbounded good- 
nets are inceffantly confpicwous, with 
what rapture will the Contemplative 
Philofepher, the geauize fon of Na- 
ture, exalt his voice to heaven, ia the 
giowing language of gratiiude and 








Ony, Varicty, 


adoration. * Yes! he may exciaim, 
‘Thou Beitox Beings! how unutter- 
able is ‘Thy goodae!s! I behold ‘hee 
in all Thy wondrous works. ‘The 
radiant orb of day, and, in the nicht, 
the filver moon, andall the urs, the 
life-infufing {uns of other worlds, pro- 
claim the Great Omnipotent. In the 
balfamic fragrance of the flowers I be- 
hold that iacenfe rife, which, in 
mingled clonds, they roli foit to Mhee, 
* whofe Sun exalts, whofe breath per- 
furaes, and whoie pencil paints thein.? 
In the delicious fruits I talte [ perceive 
‘Thy unconfined and unexhautted boua- 
ty. Whatever pleafures I enjoy by 
the kind communication of my tenf 
fhall recali me to Thee, as the object 
of devout and fervent aipiration ; and 
Thou, moi adorable Beiag, who 
gaveit me thele fenfations, wilt thus 
exalt andennoble them. While [am 
iil intent in contemplating theie ma- 
terial beauties, I foar infeniibly to the 
moit fublime objects, to the centre of 
all perfection. Yes! ‘Thou Good Su- 
preme, Thee I invoke, Thee alone 
adore! To Thee this lonely {pot, this 
pleafing jolitude, thele rural thoughts 
are 
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are facred, while thus I meditate on 
‘Thy works, and contemplate the beau- 
ties which all refolve in Thee, Thou 
Source and Principle of Beauty and 
Perteétion.’ 

Such are the natural effufions of the 
Contemplative Philofopher, when his 
eye wanders over the beauties of the 
Summer. And what pleafure and fere- 
nity do fuch meditations infpire! Can 
any terreftrial enjoyments be placed in 
competition with the mauly fources of 
delight which they afford? Can the 
wile and virtuous man be ever datiated 


On the Origin of ARMOR 


OTHING is more common than 

for a cuflom to be untiverial, 

when the origin of it is cither unl:nown, 

or involved in great ob{curity. Thus 

there have been many duputes among 
the learned about the origin of arms. 

They are called arms, onaccount of 
their having been borne prin pally 
on the buckler, banners, and other 
apparatus of war; and .cats of arms, 
becaufe anciently embroidered on 
fur-coats, &c. 

Not towander into mere conjelures, 
it is certain, that, from time imme- 
morial, there have been certain fym- 
bolical marks in uie among men, to 
diftinguith them in armies, and to 
ferve as ornaments for fhields and en- 
figns; but thefe marks were uied arbi- 
trarily as devices, emblems, hierogly- 
phics, &c. and were not regular arms 
or armories, hike ours, which are 
hereditary marks of the nobility of a 
houte, regulated according to the rules 
of heraldry, and authorized by princes. 

Betore the time of Marius, even 
the eagle was not the contiant design of 
the Roman army; but they bore in 
their itandards a wolt, a leopard, or 
an eagle, indiiferenily, according to 
the fancy of their generals. ‘Ihe 
fame diverfity has been obferved with 
regard to the French and Englifh; on 
which accountauthors are divided when 
they fpeak of the ancient arms of thofe 
countries. In tact, it appears, from 
all the beft authors, that the arms of 
houles, as well as the double names of 


with fuch themes? No: were he to 
witnefs the revolution of a thoufand 
Summers, he would {till difcover new 
objects of admiration, and new fub. 
jects of praife and adoration. 


For me, when I forget the darling theme, 

Whether the bloflom blows, the Summe 
ray 

Ruffits the plain, infpiring Autumn gleams, 

Or Winter rifes in the blackening Eaft, 

Be my tongue mute, may Fancy paint no 
more, 

And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat! 

THOMSON. 


1Es, or Coats of ARMs. 


families, were not known before the 
year 1000; and feveral have pretend. 
ed to prove, that the ufe of arms did 
not begin till the time of the firit cru- 
fades ot the Chriitians inthe Eaft. But 
the truth is, that it was the ancient 
tournaments that occafioned the fixing 
of armories. 

Henry the Fowler, who regulated 
the tournaments in Germany, was the 
firt who introduced thefe marks of 
honour, which appear to have been of 
an older ftanding in Germany than in 
any other part of Europe. It was then 
that coats of arms were firit inflituted, 
which were a kind of livery, compoied 
of feveral bars, fillets, and colours; 
whence came the /2/s, bend, pale, chev- 
ron, and /oxenge ; which were fome of 
the firitelements of armories. ‘Fhofe 
who had never been concerned in any 
tournaments, had no arms, though 
they were gentlemen. Suchof the no- 
bility and gentry as croffed the fea in 
the expeditions to the Holy Land, af- 
fumed alfo thefe tokens of honour to 
diftinguith themfelves. 

Betore thete times, we find nothing 
upon ancient tombs but croffes, with 
gothic infcriptions, and reprefentations 
of the perlons deceafed. The tomb of 
Pope Clement 1V, who diedin 1268, 
is the firit whereon we find any arms ; 
nor do they appear on any coins ftruck 
before the year 1336. We megt with 
figures, itis true, much more antient, 
both in jiandards, and in medals ; but 
neither citizs nor princes ever had arms 

in 
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in form: nor does any author make 
mention of blaxening betore that time. 
Originally none but the nobility 
had the right of bearing arms.; but 
king Charles V, having ennobled the 
Parifians, by his charter in 1371, per- 
mitted them to bear arms; and, trom 
their example, the eminent citizens of 
other places did the like. 
Camden refers the origin of heredi- 
tary arms in England to the time of 
the firit Norman kings. He fays, 
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their ufe was not eftablifhed till the 
reign of king Henry I1I ; and he in- 
ftancesin feveral of the moit confider- 
able families in England, in which, 
till that time, the fon aiways bore dit 
ferent arms irom the father.—A out 
the fame time, it became the cwivm 
here in England for private gentlemen 
to bear arms; borrowiag them from 
the lords of whom they held in fee, or 
to whom they were moft devoted. 


ANECDOTES or DESPOTISM. 


Espotism, or arbitrary power, 
naturally tends to make a man 
a bad fovereign, who might poflibly 
have been a good one, had he been in- 
velted with an authority circumicribed 
by laws. None can doubt of this ten- 
dency in arbitrary power, who con- 
fider, that it fills the mind of man with 
great and unreafonable conceits of him- 
felf; raifes him into a belief, that he 
is of a fpecies fuperior to his fubjects 5 
extinguifhes in him the principle of 
fear, which is one of the greateft mo- 
tives to all duties ; and creates an am- 
bition of magnifying himfelf, by the 
exertion of fuch a power in all its in- 
flances. 

One of the moft arbitrary princes 
that ever lived, was Muley Ithmael, 
emperor of Morocco, who, after a 
long reign, died in the year 1714. 
He was a man of much wit and natu- 
raj fenfe, of an active temper, un- 
daunted courage, and great applica- 
tion. He was a deicendent from Ma- 
homet ; and fo exemplary for his ad- 
herence to the law of his prophet, that 
he abitained all his life from the tatte 
of wine; began the annual feait, or 
Lent, of Ramadan, two months he- 
fore his fubjecis ; was frequent in his 
prayers ; and, thathe might not wan 
opportunities of kneeling, had fixed in 
all the fpacious courts of his palace 
large confecrated itones pointing to- 
ward the Eait, for any occafional ex- 
erciie of his devotion. What might 
not have been hoped from a prince of 
thefe endowments, had they not all 
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been rendered ufelefs to tke good of 
his peopie by the notion of that power 
which they afcribed tohim! 

Foreign envoys have defcribed this 
holy man mounted ow horfeback in an 
open court, with feveral of his alcaydes, 
or governors of provinces, about him; 
ftanding barefoot, trembling, bowing 
to the earth, and at every word he 
fpoke, breaking into exclamations of 
praife, as ‘ Great is the wifdom of 
our lord the king; our lord the king 
fpeaks as an angel from heaven.” 
Happy the man among them who was 
fo mucha favourite as to be fent on am 
errand to the moft remote firect in the 
capital, which he performed with the 
greateft alacrity, ran thro’ every 
puddle that lay in his way, and took 
care toreturn cutof breath, and covered 
with dirt, that he might fhow hinfelf 
a diligent and faithful minifler. His 
majeity, at the fame time, to exhibit 
the greatnefs of his power, and thew 
his horfemanthip, feldom difmiffed the 
foreign envoy from his audience, till 
he had entertained him with the flaugh- 
ter of two or three of his liege fubjects, 
whom he very dexteroufly put to death 
with the tilt of his lance. One am- 
bafiador he received in robes jut itaia- 
ed with an execution, and blooded ap 
to his elbows by a couple of Moors, 
whom he had been butchering with his 
own imperial hands. The authors who 
have given an account of his exploits, 
have calculated, that by his own arm 
he had killed above 40,009 of his peo- 
pie. To render bimielf the more aw- 
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ful, he would wear a garb of a parti- 
cular colour when he was bent upon 
execution ; fo that when he appeared 
in yellow, the great men hid them- 
felves in corners, and durit not pay 
their court to him, till he had fatiated 
his thirit of blood by the death of fome 
of his loyal commoners, or of fome 
fuch unwary officers of ftate as chanced 
to come inhisway. On thisaccount, the 
firit news enquired after every morning 
at Mequinez, was, whether the em- 
peror were itirring, and in a good or 
bad humour? As he was a great lover 
of architecture, and employed many 
thouiands in his buildings, if he did 
not approve of the plan or the perfor- 
mance, it was ufual for him to fhow 
the delicacy of his tafte, by demolith- 
ing the building, and putting to death 
all who had a hand in it. One inttance 
of his mercy, however, was hewn to 
the matter of an Englith veifel. ‘This 
man prefented him with a curious 
hatchet, which he received very graci- 
oufly, and then afking him whether it 
had a good edge, he tried it upon the 
doncr, who flipping afide from the 
blow, efcaped with the lots only of his 
right ear ; for old Muiey, upon fecond 
thoughts, confidering that it was not 
one of his own {fubjects, itopped his 
hand, and would not fend him to pa- 
radife. Of one of his queens he was re- 
marakbly fond ; anda favourite prime 
minifler was alfo very dear to him. 
The firft died of a kick from her lord 
the king, when fhe was pregnant, for 
having gathered a flower as fhe was 
waiking wiih him ia his pleafure-gar- 
den. ‘The other was baflinadoed to 
death by his Majefty; who, repenting 
of the drubs he had given him, when 
it was too late, to manifeft his efteem 
for the memory of fo worthy a man, 
executed the jurgeon that could not 
cure him. 

‘Pais abfolute monarch was as no- 


table a guardian of the fortunes, as of 


the lives of his iubjeéts. When any 
one grew rich, in order to keep him 
from being dangerous to the itate, he 
ufed to tend for all his goods and 
chaiils. His governors of towns and 


provinces, who formed themifclves up-: 
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on the example of their Grand Mo. 
nargue, practifed rapine, violence, 
extortion, and all the art of deipotic 
government, that they might the bet. 
ter fené him their yearly prefents : for 
the greateit of his viceroys was in dan- 
ger of being recalled or hanged, if 
he did not remit the bulk of his piun- 
der to his dread Sovereign. ‘That 
he might make a right ufe of thefe pro. 
digious treafures, fe took care to bury 
them under ground, by the hands of 
his moit truity flaves, and then cut 
their throats, as the moft effeCtual me- 
thod of fecuring fecrecy. 

The following ttory will illuftrate 
his notions of property: being upon 
the road, Amid his lite-guards, a lit- 
tle before the time of the ram feaft, he 
met one of his alcaydes at the head of 
his fervants, who were driving a great 
flock of theep to market. ‘The em- 
peror afked whofe they were. The 
Alcayde, with profound fubmiflion, 
aniwered, ‘hey are mine, O Ih. 
mael, fon of Elcheriff.’—* Thine! 
thou fon of a cuckold,’ faid rhis er- 
vant of the Lord, «1 thought I had 
been the only proprietor in this coun- 
try.” Upon which he ran him thro’ 
the body with his lance, and very 
pioufly diftributed the fheep among 
his guards for the celebration of the 
Teait. 

His determinations of juftice be- 
tween man and man will evince the 
bleffings of his adminiftration: an Al- 
cayde complaining to him of a wife, 
(whom he had received from his Ma- 
jelty’s hands, and therefore could not 
divorce) that fhe ufed to pull him by 
the beard, the emperor ordered his 
beard to be plucked up by the roots, 
that he might not be liable to any 
more fuch afironts. A farmer having 
accufed fome ot his guards of having 
robbed him ot a drove of oxen, the 
emperor readily fhot the offenders. 
But afterward, demanding reparation 
of the accufer, for the lots of fo many 
brave fellows, and finding him in(ol-' 
vent, he compounded the matter with 
him by taking away his life. One 
good thing he was celebrated for in 
the courie of his reign, the clearing 
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of the roads of robbers, with which 
they ufed to be much infefted. But 
his method was to flay man, woman, 
or child, that lived within a certain 
diftance of the diftri€t where the rob- 
bery was committed. 

By way of reprifal for the Englith 
captives that were detained in his do- 
minions, Sir Cloudefly Shovel took 
feveral of his fubje¢ts; and, upon of- 
fering to exchange them on very ad- 
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vantagous terms, this good emperor 
fent him word, that the fubjeéts he 
had taken were poor men not worth 
the ranfoming, and that he might 
throw them overborrd if he pleafed. 

Such was the government of Muley 
Ithmael, ‘ The Servant of God, the 
Emperor of the Faithful, who was 
courageous in the way of the Lord, the 
noble, the good.’ 


STLE, in the County of Durham: 


With a fine Perfpective View of that ancient Fortrefs. 


Hitrron Caste is one of 

thofe venerable itructures, that 
remind the attentive traveller of the 
magnificence of the feudal times, 


When ancient chivalry difplay’d 

(In rough magnificence array’d) 

‘The pomp of her heroic games ; 

And crefted chiefs and titlued dames 

Affembled, at the clarion’s call, 

In {ome proud cattle’s high-arch’d hall. 

T. WARTON. 

_ 'Fhis noble ftru€ture is fituated on 
the fouth fide of the river Wear, atits 
conflux with the Lymburn, and be- 
tween the towns of Wolfingham and 
Bithop’s Aukland, It was the baronial 
caftle of the lords de Ever or Eure, a 
family of great diftinétion in this coun- 
ty, being defcended from the lords of 
Clavering and Warkworth, and, by 
the female line, from the Veicies and 
the Attons. They were celebrated 
for their warlike exploits againit the 
Scots; as a reward for which king 
Edward the firit beftowed upon them 
the town of Ketnefs, in Scotland. 

Tt was built about the year 1410, 2s 
is evident from the licence for its con- 
ftru€tion preferved in the archives of 
the fee of Durham, among the rolls 
of bithop Langley, marked A No. 32. 
That deed recites that this building 
was begun before; but as no licence 
had been previoufly obtained, it is 
probable that the bifhop, by his au- 
thority, put a ftop to its progreis. 
This circumftance ferves to thew, that 
the tamily was then in great eiuuimation, 
as none but fuch as iuppofed themiclyes 





to be almoft above the law would have 
neglected this precaution : this alfo far- 
ther appears, from that bifhop’s not 
only pardoning the trangreffion, but 
alfo from his granting a licence for the 
erection of the caitle after fo flagrant 
a contempt of his authority. 

Of this licence, which is in Latin, 
the following is a tranflation; * Tho- 
mas, by the grace of God, bifhop of 
Durham, fendeth grecting: Know 
ye, that whereas Radulphus de Eure, 
knight, did begin to inclofe his manor 
of Whitton with a wall of lime and 
ftone, and to embattle, crenellate, 
tourillate, and erect a fortrefs on the 
f2id manor, not having firft obtained 
either our licence or that of our pre- 
deceffors; we, out of our {fpecial 
grace, have pardoned that trantgref- 
lion ; and moreover, have granted and 
given licence, for us and our fuccef- 
fors, to the faid Radulphus, to inclofe 
his manor aforefaid with a wall of 
lime and itone, and to caitellate, cre- 
nellate, tonrillate, aad build a fortreis 
thereon; to have and to hold the fume 
to himielf and his heirs fer ever, with- 
out impediment from us or our fuc- 
ceffors, our juitices, efcheators, fheriffs, 
or other bailiffs or officers whatfoever, 
or thoie of our fucceilors forever. In 
witneis whereof, &c.—Given the 23d 
day of September, in the fiith year of 
our pontificate.’ 

Such was the princely ftyle aflumed 
by the iucceifor of St. Cuthbert, whofe 
patrimony, as the bidioprick of Dur- 
ham was then called, {til entitles the 
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bifhops of that fee to fo many va- 
luavie temporal rights, not enjeyed 
by any cthers of their order in this 
kingdom. — The family to whom this 
Curious licence was granted, flourithed 
for a time, but at lait left a ftriking 
example of the tranfitory nature of 


could win from them. Wherefore he 
invaded Scotland; but engaging with 
the earl of Arran, in Hallidon Field, 
he was there flain, together with many 
other perious of diitinéiion. William 
Eure, brother of the fecond Ralph lord 
Eure, was a colonel in the army of 


haan grandeur. In the reign of king Charles the firit, aad was killed 
Henry the eighth, Sir Ralph Euers az the battle of Marfton Moor, in 1645. 
was lord warden of the Marches, and The laf lord Eure, was living in 
did fo many valiant exploits againit 1675, but leaving no iffue male, this 
the Sects at Tiviot-dale, thatthe king noble family became extiact. 

gave him a grant of all the lands he 


MEMOIRS of the late Jonas Hanway, Ef. 
Continued fiom Page 195, of cur laft. 


T He reader muft now take leave of heclofedwith anoffer made him by Mr. 
Mr. Hamway as a travciler. ‘The reft Millar, the bookieller, for the iale of 
of his life, with the exception of two thecopy-right. Mr. Millar published 
fort intervals, was {pent in England, a fecond edition in two large quarto 
in 2 continued courfe of good actions, volumes, and after that a third and 
purived with fuch affiduity, that this fourth edition were printed and fold. 
latter part of it was hardly leis a€tive, § The clofe application he had be- 
though certainly leis expofed to dan- ftowed on this favourite object having 
ger, than the former. confiderably impaired his health, 

When he arrived in London, he which at the beft was but indifferent, 
went to live at the houfe of his filter, he went to pafs a few weeks at Tun- 
then Mrs. Towniend, in the Strand; bridge’ Wells. ‘The waters and amute- 
and his mercautile affuirs being finaily ments of the place were of great ier- 
cloted, he lived asa private gentleman. vice to him ; and his hea!th beiig con- 
Flis fortune was imall; but it was fuf- fideyably recruited, in the beginning 
ficient to iatisfy all his wants, and to of September he fet out for Paris, 
afford a portion to alleviate diitrefs. where he itaid about a month, return- 
His time was pafled in arranging the ing leiiurely to London, by way of 
matcrials ior a publication of his 'Tra- Lifle, Brufels, Antwerp, and Am- 
vels; in traniatting the bufinels of fterdam. 
his brother ‘Thomas (captain of the While Mr. Hanwav was abfent on 
Windfer) and in atts of beneficence this excurfion, the great queition con- 
fuitcd to his income. cerning the naturalization of the Jews 
He choie to print his Travels at his agitated the whole kingdom. 

Own expeace, that he might not lead Oa his return to inngland, he went 
a bookieller into un engagement to his again to ‘Tunbridge Weilis, where he 
Jofs ; and he engaged tome of the beit prepared for the preis his Review of 
artitts to engrave the charts and maps,- the propofed Naturalization of the 
and to defign and engrave fome ofthe Jews; in which he very forcibly op- 
principal events that happened to him pofed the intended naturalization. Be- 
jn the courfe of his travels. ‘ihe en- lides this pamphlet, he afterward priut- 
graving coithim 7ool. The firft edi- ed two others on the fame fubject. 

tion of 1200 copies, in four quarto The qucition is now almoft forgot- 


volumes, was pubdlifhed in January, ten; but it may be worthy the con- 
1752, and received with univerfal ap- fideration oi the ferious, and is an 
probation; and when the concurrent argument for the trath of our holy res 
tcft'mony of men of tafte and learning figion, that the Jews have never, in 
had given the work the itamp of merit, any part of the world where they have 
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been difperfed, been incorporated with 
the natives; but remain to this day 
a diftinct and peculiar people. ‘Tne 
fentence originally denounced agaiait 
thein, that they fhould * be retnoved 
to all the kingdoms of the earth, 
and become an aftonithment, a pro- 
verb, and a bye-word amongit all 
nations,’ itill remains in its iulleit 
force. 

It was this fpirited oppofition to an 
impolitic law, which even the moft 
intelligent among the Jews thought in- 
expedient, that laid the foundation 
of Mr. Hanway’s celebrity as a pub- 
lic-fpirited man: his writings on the 
fubjeét were eagerly read by perfons 
of both parties, “and he is fappofed to 
have been the principal means of 
caufing the repeal of the act that had 
been pafied i in favour of thefe people. 

About the year 1754, Mr. John 
Spranger formed the outline of a 
plan for Paving the Streets of the City 
and Liberty of Weitminiter, in an 
uniform manner, which he published. 
What was the fituation of the pave- 
ments throughout the metropolis, at 
this period, 1s iuil recent in the me- 
mory of many. Ever atteniive to the 
public intereft, in December, 1754, 
Mr. Hanway puviithed his ‘ firft Let- 
ter to Mr. Spranger, on his excellent 
Propofals for Paving, Cleanfing, aad 
Lighting the Strects of Welt: ninfter, 
&c.’ in which, after making obferva- 
tions on the good cfiects likely © ac- 
crue from {uci a plan, he recommend- 
ed the writing up the names of ftreets ; 
the removal of bulk Ss and other ob- 
ftructions; and the fixing of water- 
trunks againit the houies; and he 
pointed out the manner of conftructing 
kennels, the formation of footways, 
the regulation of figns, the election 
of perions to fuperintead the 
ments, the means of defraying the 
expenfe, &c. 

The patriotic endeavours of Mr. 
Spranger and Mr. Hanway were not 
vafucceisfil. ‘The pian of paving the 
fireets has been fince univerfally car- 
ried into execution. ‘This phn has in- 
troduced a degree of elegance and 
that is 
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the admiration of all Eurone. Mr. 
Hanway, whofe hi: nts on the original 
plan were almoi all a opted, attended 
clofely to the bafiaefs until the plan was 
in fome meature carried intoexecution ; 
but whea he faw that the great objects 
of health, cleanlineis, and fatety, 
were e provide ed for, and that the citi- 
zens of Loadon had come to a reio- 
lution to adopt the new mode of pa- 
ving, he direSed his humane attention 
Where he thought it would be of more 
general fervice. 

In 1755, when the whole kingdom 
was in coniteraation on the apprchen- 
fions of a French invafion, Mr. Han- 
way publi fhed his Th oughts on In- 
vaiion, intended to quie ‘tthe minds of 
the people, as to the probability of the 

eveat taking place, and the means 

which they had, if exerted properly, 
to repel their enemies if they thouid 
land. 

The next obje&t of general benevo- 
lence, which engaged his attention, 
was the encouragement of. the breed of 
feamen. ‘The act of the iecond of 
Que een Aane, which direéts every 
matter of a veffel of thirty tons and 
upwards, to take one or more appren- 
tices from the parith, was fo much 
neglected as to be of little ute, and 
the war, which had now commenced, 
made it apparent that fome erectual 
regulation was neceiiary. He at firft 
en ideavoared, by fuadry printed letters, 
addreffed to the maiters ia the mer 
chants fervice, to perfua ide them to 
comply wita the directions of the act ; 
but the fingle voice of an individual 
was too feeble to be heard where in- 
tereit was concerned. When once 
however, he hadeagagedia any thin 
he thought right, he never remitce 
in his exertions till he had carried his 
point ; and his zealous application to 
remedy this neglect of a wile ac nd 
pa iliament, pi ‘oduced in the end t! 
Marine Saciery, aa inititution not to be 
equalled for fubftantial utility, and 
real national advantage, by any un- 
deitaking in any age-or country. 
While this fociety, which has beea 

orporat ted by aof pariia iment, 
was in its infancy (December 1757) a 
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filver anchor was voted to Mr. Han- 
way, by the fociety, * As a token of 
the high fenfe we entertain of his pub- 
lic fpirit, in propofing, and his un- 
wearied affiduty in methodifing and 
carrying, our defign into execution.’ 

In 1757, Mr. Hanway publifhed 
his ¢ Journey from Porifmouth to 
Kingfton,’ in 2 vols. 8vo. which went 
through two editions, in the lait of 
which he animadverted on the cuftom 
of tea-drinking, as a pernicious 
cuftom. 

In 1758, Mr. Hanway paid fifty 
pounds to qualify him as a governor 
of the Foundling Hofpital for life, and 
with his ufual earneftneis fet himlelf to 
acquire a knowledge of the ftate of 
the inftitution, and to confider how 
his advice and affiftance might be mott 
ufeful. This hofpital, itis well known, 
was fo liberally ailifted by parliament, 
between the years 1755 and 1771, 
that the guardians opened their doors 
to all children under a certain age. 
But many objections were foon iarted 
againit this univerfal admiffion. Some 
began to think, thatit hada tendency to 
promote licentioufneis, by weakening 
the force of that firft paflion of nature, 
the attachment of the parent to her 
own offspring. The foremott of thefe 
advocates for morality was Mr. Han- 
way: he obferved that the Foundling 
children, contrary to expe¢tation, 
were no lefs vicioufly inclined, than 
thofe bred ina populous city, and that 
to take infants from their parents, and 
fend them into a world, in which there 
Was not one perfon to whom they 
owed a particular obedience, or whoie 
opinion it was incumbent on them to 
regard, was not the way to promote 
virtue, and the harmony of {fociety. 
In 1759, he publifhed a pamphlet to 
point out the evil tendency which the 
practice muft have, etpecially as thete 
children were not intended to ferve 
the king, in the capacity of foldiers, 
or failors, as in France, and fome 
other countries. The wealth, how- 
ever, which roiled in from parliament 
every feflion, carried every thing be- 
fore it, and the indifcriminate admif- 
fion ef all children, without queftion, 


continued fome years longer ; but Mr. 
Hanway was not dazzled by this falfe 
{fplendour. He never quitted the fub- 
ject till he had gained his point; and 
time has fhewn that he was right. 

In 1771, parliament not perceiving 
fuch great public benefit to arife from 
the hofpital as had been expected, 
withdrew all fupport, and the gover- 
nors came to a refolution to admit only 
fuch a number of children as their 
finances were adequate to the main- 
tenance of. 

In 1758, when Mr. Dingley firft 
offered to the publichis ‘ Propofal for 
eftablifhing a Place of Reception for 
penitent Proftitutes,? Mr. Hanway, 
at the fame time, recommended the 
propofal by a pamphlet, and feveral 
letters. The utility of this charity, to 
the fuccefs of which Mr. Hanway fo 
much contributed, may poffibly be 
quetftioned by fome. A fhort account, 
therefore, of the good effects of which 
it has been produétive, may be accept- 
able.—Since its commencement in 
1758 to the year 1786, the number 
ot women admitted into this hofpital 
is 2415, of whom 1571 have been re- 
conciled to their friends, or placed out 
in fervice ; many of thefe have fince 
married, and are mothers of families ; 
the reft have died, proved refractory, 
or been diicharged at their own de- 
fire, unable to bear the reftraint. 
There are now fixty women in the 
hofpital. 

dt is an uafavourable circumftance 
to this inftitution, that, for obvious 
reafons, the governors cannot make 
public the particular inftances in which 
their endeavours have been attended 
with the defired fuccefs; and fome 
perfons, {eeing the numbers of women 
of the town itll fo prodigious, are led 
thence to think lefs highly of the hof- 
pital than it deferves. ‘The governors 
never hoped to be able to eradicate 
vice ; but they have been the means 
of reftoring many to virtue, happinefs, 
and health, who mutt, without their 
afiittance, have been !olt. 

Mr. Hanway. took great delight in 
entertaining the women who had Ie& 
the hofpital and fettied in life, at his 
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own houfe ; he encouraged their vifits, 
inquired into their manner of life, 
gave them good advice, and, to fhew 
his fincerity, always accompanied it 
with a fall prefent. 

In 1759, Mr. Hanway publifhed 
his ‘ Reafons for an additional Num- 
ber of twelve thoufand Seamen to be 
employed in Time of Peace, in the 
Merchants Service.’ The year before, 
with the fame excellent object in view, 
the encouragement of our feamen, he 
entered his name as a fubicriber to the 
Stepney Society, an inftitution which 
originated ia 1674, and was calculated 
to prevent mifery, and encourage 
maritime employment. 

in 1759, alfo, he promoted a fub- 
fcriprion for furnifhing the Britifh 
troops ferving in Germany and 
America, with ufeful articies of cloth- 
ing, &c. fuitable to the climates they 
were in. 

Te 1762, he publithed < 
ters to the Duke of -—- - - 
abfurd cuftom of ©: ‘The 
nobleman he: conc was the Duke 
of Newes“!o. Lhe leiters were written 
in th: numorous ftyle, which was bett 
adapted to the jubject. Su Timothy 
Waldo firft put him on this p! Sir 
Timothy had dined with the Duke of 
Newcaitle, and, on his leaving 
hoeufe, was contributing to the inp- 
port and infolence of a train of iervants 
who lined the hall; and at lait put a 
crown into the hand of the cook, who 
returned it, jaying, ¢ Sir, } do not 
take filver’— Don’t you, éndecu? {aid 
the worthy knight, putting it i 
pocket, 1% nL do NG: Biv Zuid. \mong 
the ludicrous circumitances in r 
Hanway’s letters, is one which hap- 
pened to himfelf. He was paving § 
fervants ef a retpectable fread tor a 
dinner, to which their maiter had in- 
vited him, one by one as they ap- 
peared: ¢ Sir, your great coat ;’ 4 /ail- 
hing—* Your hat 2 « billing —* Stick?’ 
a fhilling—* Umbrella.’ @ fhilling -~ 
*‘ Sir, your gloves :’ } 
mity keep the gioves; they are ust worth 
@ jeilling. 

The next inftance of Mr. Hanway’s 
perfeverance and philanthropy, and 
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the moft arduous and fplendid of all 


his public undertakings, was the Pre- 
Jervation of the Lives of the infunt Parifa 
Poor, within the Bills of Mortality. 
Alone and unailitted, he explored the 
then unheaithy habitations of the parifh 
poor in thefe crowded cities, expofed 
his tender lungs to the peililential air 
of the workhouie fick-wards, and pro- 
cured a complete account of the in- 
terior management of every workioule 
in and near the metropolis. 

In the journey which ie@had taken 
to Paris, and through Holiand, he had 
vifited all the houtes for the reception 
of the poor, and noted whatever he 
thought m:ght be adopied here with 
advantage. From 1757 to 1762, his 
principal employment was vifiting the 
workhoufes in thefe cities; and as he 
found it impoflible to work a complete 
reform at once, he confined his atten- 
tion to infants. He publithed his ob. 
{ervations as they were made; but his 
-ccounts were 10 melancholy, that they 
were generally ditbelieved: to enforce 
credit he publithed all the particulars 
of the facts he had ftated, giving the 
naines of every parith officer, what- 
ever were his rank in life, under whofe 
hands many infants had died by neg- 
lect. —Aimong thele alarming in‘tan- 
ces of the mortality of infants, were 
the following :—In 176, in the work- 
houfe of St. Clement Danes, one nurfe, 
Mary Poole, had 23 children com- 
mitted to her care, and on the 25th 
of January 1766, 18 were dead, 2 had 
been difcharged, and 3 only remained 
alive.—Of 73 received into the work- 
houie of the united parithes of St. 
Andrew and St. George, Hoiborn, in 
1765, 64 were dead betore 1766. -; OF 
48 received into the workhoute of St. 
Luke, Middiefex, in 17604, 57 died 
within the year.—Of 19 received into 
the workhoule of St. George, Middle- 
fex, in 1765, 16 died betore 1766. 
in fome populous parishes, not one 
child was living, of ail that were re- 
ceived, in the couric of 12 months. 

Wherever Mr. Hanway’s general 
ftatements were diiputed, he publithed 
a ceriifcate figned with his name, 
mentioning the name of each particular 
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infant, the day of its birth or admif- 
fion, the time it lived, and the name 
ef its rurfe. 
He likewife made a journey through 
the greateft part of England, to com- 
are the mortality in the country wor'ls- 
with thoie of the metropolis, 
and was convinced that the greater 
proportion of deaths in thefe cities, was 
owing to the air of the workhoufes be- 
ing too confined and impure for the 
lungs of new-born infants. His next 
effort was to get all parith infants fent 
to the Foundling Hotpital, and a great 
many were put under the care of the 
guardians, and preferved. He had 
obtained an act of pariiament in 
3761, obliging every London parith 
to keep an annual regilter of all the 
infants received, diicharged, and dead ; 
and from thefe regifters, which were 
dircéted to be publithed vearly by the 
company of parith clerks, he felected, 
from time to time, every thing that 
could tend to evince the neceility of an 
alteration. At length, in 1766, by his 
own inceffant exertions, and at his fole 
expence, he obtained an att, 7. Geo. 
Hil. cap. 39, which directs, that, * All 
Parith Intants belonging to the Parithes 
within the Bills of Mortality, fhall not 
be nurfed in the Workhoufes, but be 
fent to nurfe a certain Number of 
Miles out of Town, until they are fix 
Years old, under the Care of Guar- 
dians, to be elected trienniaily, for 
the expreis Purpoie of taking Care of 
them.’ This tintute Iixewile autho- 
rizes parith officers within the bills 
of mortality, to bind their male appren- 


ticcs till they attain the age of 21 years, 
inftead of 24, as required by the for- 
mer laws, a privilege which has been 
fince extended to the kingdom at 
large. 

Were the number ftated of infants, 
whofe lives appeared, by the regitters 
of the next five years, to have been 
prelerved by this aét, the ftatement 
would fcarcely be believed. The poor 
called it ¢ the att for keeping children 
alive ;? and thoufands now living may 
impute their exiftence to the judicious 
interference of this good and fenfible 
man. One may picture him going 
from one workhoufe to another in the 
morning, and from one member of 
parliament to another in the afternoon, 
for day after day, with uawearied pa- 
tience, enduring every rebuff, an- 
{wering every objection, and accom- 
modating himfelf toevery humour, for 
the furtherance of his benevolent de- 
fign. Among the various inftances of 
negle&, which came to his notice in 
the courfe of this enterprize, was the 
following : he obferved that a certain 
overieer refufed to allow the mother of 
a new-born infant more than one fhil- 
ling and fixpence a week for nurfing 
it, and remariked to him, that this 
pittance was lefs than he gave to lrange 
nurfes. * Yes,’ {ays the confcientious 
officer, but you don’t confider that 
this woman will take care of her own 
child, and it may be on our haads a 
long time, whereas we fhall, perhaps, 
hear no more of the other!’ 

[ To be continued. ] 


Miifcellaneous ANECDOTES of the late Dr. JOHNSON, and others. 
Continued fiom Page 181, of cur laf. 


Gaus Srreet We:rers. 


Mention is often made of Grub- 
fireet writers and Grub-fireet publi- 
cations, but the terms are little un- 
derttoed : the icllowing hiflorical fact 


will explain them: duriag the ulvrpa- 


“tion, @ prodigious number of feditions 


and libeitous pampuliets and papers, 
tending te exaiperate the people, and 
encreaic the coniulion in which the 


nation was involved, were from time 
to iime publiihed. The authors of 
thefe were, for the moft part, men 
whole indigent circumitances compel- 
led them to live in the moft obicure 
parts oi the town; Grub-itreet then 
abouaded with mean and old houtes, 
which were let out in lodgings, at low 
rents, to perfons of this defcriptions 
Whoie occupation was the publishing 
aiionymous treaion and ilander. One 
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of the original inhabitants of this ftreet 
was Fox the Martyrologiit, who, dur- 
ine his abode there, wrote his Aéts 
ana Monuments. It was alio rendered 
famous by having been the dwelling- 
place of Mr. Henry Welby, a gentle- 
man of whom it is related in a printed 
narrative that he live! there forty 
years without being {een of any. 


Garrick aNnpD JOHNSON. 

In our Magazine for Augut 1784, 
we had already related, that Garrick 
and Johafon ietout from Lichfield to- 
gether, to feek their fortune. — To this 
circumftance Sir John Hawkins adds 
the following Anecdote : ae 

They had been but a fhort time in 

London before their flock of money 
was nearly exhauiled; and, though 
they had not, like the prodigal fon, 
« wated their fubftance iu riotous liv- 
inc,’ they began, like him, ‘to be in 
want.’ In this extremity, Garrick faug- 
geited the thought of obtaining credit 
from a tradefinan, whom he had a 
flight knowledge of, Mr. Wilcox, a 
bookfeller, in the Strand: to hun they 
applied, and prefenting themielves to 
hun, as they really were, two young 
men, friends, and travellers from the 
ame place, and juit arrived with a 
view to fetile here, he was fo moved 
with their artlefs tale, that, on their 
joint note, he advanced them all that 
their modeily would permit them to 
afk, (five pounds), which was, foon 
after, punctually repaid, 


Dr. Natuanaet Hopces. 


With all thet afperity of manners 
with which Johnion has beea charged, 
and which kept at a diftance many, 
who would have Deen glad of an inti- 
macy with him, he poiicited the affec- 
tions of pity and compafiion in a mott 
eminent decree. Ina mixed company, 
of which I was one, the conversauon 
turned on the peitileace which raged 
in London, in the year 1605, and 
gave occafion to Johnton to tpeak of 
Dr. Nathanael Hodges, who, in the 
height of that calamity, contiaued in 
the city, aud was alnolt the only one 
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of his profeifion that had the courage 
to oppoie the endeavours of his art to 
the ipreading of the contagion. It was 
the hard fate of this perion, a thort ume 
after, to die a prisoner for debt, in 
Ludgate: Johnfon related this circum- 
fiance to us, with the tears ready to 
ftart trom his eyes; and, with great 
energy, faid, ¢ Such aman would not 
have been fuifered to periih in these 
times.’ 
Jounson anv Savace. 

Johnfon and Savage had both felt 
the pangs of poverty, and the want of 
patronage: Savage had let looie his 
refentmeat againit the poiietiors of 
wealth, in a collection of poems priat- 
ed about the year 1727, and Johujon 
was ripe for the avowal of the fame 
fentiments: they feemed both toagree 
in the vulgar opinion, that the world 
is divided into two claffes, of men of 
merit without riches, and men of 
vealth without merit; never confider- 
ing the poflibility that both might coa- 
center in the fame perfon, juit as when, 
in the comparifoa of women, we fay, 
that virtue is of more value than beau- 
ty, we forget that many are poffeticd 
of both. 

In f{peculations of this kind, and a 
mutual condolence of their fortunes, 
they pafled many a melancholy hour, 
and thofe at atime when, it might be 
fuppofed, the refleétion on them had 
made repofe defirable: on the con- 
trary, that very reflection is known to 
have interrupted it. Johafon has told 
me, that whole nights have been {pent 
by him and Savage in converiations of 
this kind, not under the hofpital roof 
ofa tavern, where warmth micht have 
invigorated their {pirits, and wine dif- 
pelled their care ; but in a perambu- 
Jation round the fquares of Weitmin- 
ter, St. James’s in particular, when 
all the money they could both raife was 
lets chan futhcient to purchafe for them 
the fhelter and fordid comforts of a 
uight-cellar. 

Mr. FLeetwoop AND GaRRICk. 

Doubileis there is in the example 
and coaveriation of fome men a power 
that faicinates, and {ufpends the opera~ 
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tion of our own will: to this power in 
Savage, which con::ited in the gentle- 
nefs of his manners, the eiegance of 
his difcourfe, and the vivacity of his 
imagination, we muit attribnie the af- 
cendant which he maintained over the 
attections of Johnfon, and the inability 
of the latter to puriue the fuggeilions 
of his own fuperior underftanding. 'To 
the purpofe of this ientiment, | am 
tempted to relate a tact which Mr. 
Garrick once communicated to me, 
who, {peaking of the irreiifiible charn 
of engaging manners, told me,that be- 
ing an actor at Drury-lane theatre, un- 
der Mr. Fleetwood, the patentee, 
whofe extravagance rendered him in- 
capable of fulfilling bis engagements, 
his falary became deeply in arrear, 
and he began to feel the want of mo- 
ney: in anfwer to his many applica- 
tions for paymeat, he had obtuined 
romifes, and evea oaths; bu 
Pd been {fo oftea broxen, tis: 
fed by neceffity, and provoxed by ill 
ufage, he was determined to have re- 
coune to law for payment: he how- 
ever thought it but rightco aeciare his 
intention; aad, tor that purpoie, in- 
vited himicli to breakfalt with F leet- 
woed. * lt was on a Sunday,’ faid 
Mr. Garrick, ¢ that he appointed to 
fee nc; he received me with great 
courteiy andaffability, and entertained 
me for tome hours wich difcoune, to- 
reign to the fugject of our mecting, 
but fo bewitching in its kind, thit it 
deprived ine of the power o. teliing 
him taut he owed me tix hundred 
pouuds, aad that my neceilities com- 
pelicd me to demand it.’ 


. 


THEATRES. 


The places for theatrical reprefen- 
tations in this country ‘were ancieotly 
the king’s palace, and the mantions 
of the nobility; but, as the love of 
them increafed, taverns and other 
public-houfes in different parts of the 
city and fuburbs, were fitted up for 
the purpote, and cailed play-houfes. 
The ulurpation and the principles af 
the times put a flop to age entertain- 
ments: at the reiioration they were re~ 
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vived, and the places for reprefenta. 
tion conitructed in the form of theatres: 
their number, at no time after that 
period, exceeded four, and in the 
year 1728, and long before, it was 
reduced to three, namely, Drury-lane, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and the French 
play-houfe in. the Hay-market. In 
that year, a man, of the name of 
Odzli, took a throwfter’s fhop in 


Ayliffe-itreet, Goodman’s-fields, and [ 


collectiug together a number of itral- 
ling players of bota iexes, opened it 
as atheatre. Its contiguity to the city, 
foon made it a place of great refort, 
and wiat was apprehended from the 
advertiiement of plays to be exhibited 
in that quarter of the town, ioon fol- 
lowed: tre adjacent houtes became 
taveras, in name, but in truth they 
were houfes of lewd refort; and the 
formes © ccupieis or chem, ufeful ma- 

vers aad induitrious artificers, 

cic driven to feek elfewhere for a 
reudence. Jn the courfe of the enter- 
iaimenis of this place, the manager 
veutured to exhibit fome few new plays; 
among the ret a tragedy, intitled, 
‘ King Charles the Firit,’ containing 
fentiments fuited to the characters of 
the sepublicans, and a {cenical repre- 
fentaiion of the events of that prince’s 
diiiltrous reign, better forgotten than 
rememoered. Sober perions thought 
that the revival of the memory of pait 
traniactions ofiucha kind as thefe were, 
would ierve no good purpofe, but, on 
the contrary, perpetuate that enmity, 
which they had heretofore excited ; 
and tor dufivring fuch reprefentations 
as thefe, they execrated not fo much 
the author as the manager. In this 
initance, the mdlignation of the public 
was ill-dirested: tne arguments ariiing 
from this fuppoted abufe of hiftrionical 
liberty were aot local: they proved 
too much, and rather applied to tlage 
cateriuinments in general than to the 
conduct of a particular manager. 

But others looked on this new erected 
theatre with an eye more penetrating: 
the merchants of Lonaon, thena grave 
fagacious body of men, found that i 
was a tempiation to idlenefs and to 
pleaiure that their clerks could not = 
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fit: they regretted to fee the corrup- 
tions of Covent-garden extended, and 
the feats of induitry hold forth allure- 
ments to vice and. debauchery. ‘The 
principal of thefe was Sir John Barnard, 
a wife and venerable man, anda good 
citizen: he, as a magiftrate, had for 
fome time been watching for fuch in- 
formation as would bring the ators at 
Goodman’s-fields play-houfe within 
the reach of the vagrant laws; but 
none was laid before him that he 
could, with prudence, act upon. At 
length, however, an opportunity of- 
fered, which he not only embraced, 
but made an admirable ufe of: Mr. 
Henry Fielding, then a young barrif- 
ter without practice, a dramatic poet, 
anda patriot, under the extreme pref- 
fure of neceffity, had, in the year 1736, 
written acomedy, or a farce, we may 
cail it either or both, intitled, * Pat- 
quin,’ a dramatic fatire on the times, 
and brought it on the ftage of the 
little play-houfe in the Hay-market, 
which, being calculated to encourage 
popular clamour, and contzining in it 
many refleions on the public councils, 
furnithed reafons for bringing a bill 
into the houfe of commons for prohi- 
biting the acting of any interlude, tra- 
gedy, comedy, opera, play, farce, 
&c. without the authority of his Majef- 
ty’s letters-patent, or a licence from the 
lord-chamberlain. In this bill aclaufe 
was inferted on the motion of Sir John 
Barnard, and a very judicious one it 
was, by which it was made penal, 
even with any fuch patent or licence, 
to act or reprefent any fuch interlude, 
&c. in any part of Great Britain, ex- 
cept inthe city of Wettmiufter and fuch 
other places as his Majefty, in perfon, 
fhould refide in. 

Before 1737, the year in which this 
bill was brought in, the property of 
Goodman’s-fields play-houie had paf- 
fed into the hands of Mr. Henry Gif- 
fard, who, encouraged by a fubfcrip- 
tion, pulled it down, and, under the 
dire@tion of Shephard, the architect, 
the fame that afterwards built Covent- 
garden theatre, had erected a new one. 
‘This man, while the bilkwas depend- 
ing, petitioned againft it, aud, in his 
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printed cafe, reprefented the injury he 
was likely to fuitain: all the {pecious 
arguments of the great fums he had ex- 
pended on the purchafe of the houfe, 
and rebuilding it, in {Cenes, cloaths, 
&c. were urged with their utmott force, 
and his right to an equivalent ftated ; 
but all to no effect: the bill paffed, 
and the ftatute is now part of the law of 
the land. It is true, an evafion of it 
was afterwards contrived by an adver- 
tifement of a concert, with a play gi- 
ven gratis, but that fubterfuge was 
foon abandoned. 

The operation of this ftatute was 
two-fold; it fubjected theatrical re- 
prefentations to a licence, and fuppref- 
fed a nuifance. And here let me ob- 
ferve, that although of plays it is faid 
that they teach morality, and of the 
ftage that itis the mirror of human lite, 
thefe aflertions are mere declamation, 
and have no foundation in truth or ex- 
perience: on the contrary, a play- 
houfe, and the regions about #t, are 
the very hot-beds of vice: how elie 
comes it to pais that no fooner is a 
play-houfe opened in any part of the 
kingdom, than it becomes furrounded 
by an halo of brothels? Of this truth, 
the neighbourhood of the place I am 
now {peaking of has had experience ; 
one parish alone, adjacent thereto, 
having to my knowledge, expended 
the fum of 120>1. in protecutions for 
the purpofe of removing thole inhabj- 
tants, whom, for inftruction in the 
fcience of human life, the play-houfe 
had drawn thither. ; 


Taverns. 

It is worthy of remark by thofe who 
are curious in obferving cu‘toms and 
modes of living, how little thef2 houfes 
of entertainment are now frequented, 
and what a diminution in their num- 
ber has been experienced in London 
and Weilmiaiter in a period of about 
forty years backward. ‘Lhe hiftory of 
taverns in this country may be traced 
back to the time of Henry IV ; for fo 
ancient is that of the Boar’s Head in 
Ealtcheap, the rendezvous of Priace 
Henry and his lewd companions, as 
we learn from Shakipeare. Of litle 
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lefs antiquity is the White Hart with- 
out Biihop’s-gate, which now bears in 
the front of it the date of its erection, 
1480. 

Ancientlv there floodin Old Palace- 
yord, Weluminiter, a tavern kuown by 
the fign of the W hite Rote, the fymb ol 
of tie York faction. it was near the 
chapel of our Lady behind the high 
altar of the abbe -y-church. Es ogetiver 
with that chapelit was, in 15045 pul- 
led down, and on the {cite of both 
was ereGicd the chapel of Lienry the 
Seventh. At the retloration, the Ca- 
valiers and other adherents to the royal 
party, for joy of that event, were for 
a tune inceflantly drunk ; and from a 
picture of their manners in Cowley’s 
comedy, Cutter of Coleman-firget 
niuit be fuppofed to have greatly con- 


tributed to the increafe of taverns. When 
the frenzy of the times was abated, ta- 
verns, efpecially thote about the Lx. 
change, became places forthe tranfac- 
tion of almott all manner of bufineis: 
ticre accounts were fettled, conveyances 
executed, and there attornies fat, as at 
inns in the country on markets days, 
to receive their clients. Jn that {pace 
near the Royal Exchange which is en- 
compaffed by Lombard, Grac caurch, 
part of Biihop’s-gaie and ‘Thread- 
needle-ftreets, the number of taverns 
was not fo few as twenty, and on the 
{cite of the Bank there ftcod four. At 
the Crown, which was one of them, it 
was not unufual in a morning to craw 
a butt of mountain, a hundred and 
wenty gallons, in gills. 
{ ‘fo be coatinued. J 


ExpLanaTory OpseraaTions on cur Lorp’s TEMPTATION in the 
Wixperness, on the Tempie, and ona Mountain, as related it 
the firfl eleven Verfes of the fourth Chapter of St. Matthew. 


HERE feems to have been on- 

ly two opinions concerning this 

very extraordinary tranfaction. ‘The 
one is, that it was literally true, that 
the devil did aciually appear to Chritt 
in the wilderneis, and then took him 
to Jeruialem, and carried him through 
the air, to a pinnacle of the tempie, 

aud afterwards to an exceeding high 

micuntain. This has been the opinion 
almoit univerially adopted for ages 
patt. Bui every one, who will allow 
pinucl: io reflect for a iew moments 


on the iubject, muit tee this view of 


the matter 1s atteaded w: 


07 


} 7” oxainall oe Se t 
icultics and improbabiliiies. It is 





great ali- 


not iuikible to the lagueity or policy 

of the evil ip iit: for to make an at. 
teck in this epen and cdicas form 
would hardly have tucceeded with the 
feebleit virtue. When he tempts weak 
and wneraut mertais he puts on a dil- 
gure ; he ces it by (CCFET UG Te ILOLS 5 
aid could he then ¢ kpet th at rae Soa 
of God who, he knew, was fillea with 
the tf ‘int with out meature, would com- 
ply when alliulted ia k » Open a mai- 
mori It Wou id be deie: ati ig his Own 
a yn; ana, theretore, 1C is xy ho 
aacans probable he would dojo. SLe- 





fides, it is afcribing to the devil the 
power of working the greatett mira- 
cles. Jt fuppoies he can affume the 
ae form, convey men frora place 
to place, and prefent to the on of 
another all the kingdoms of the world, 
and their glory, with their riches and 
honcurs, in a fingle point of time. 
Thete and many cther confiderations 
fhew, that the literal view of this 
temptation cannot be admitted without 
very great difficulties attending it. 
The other opinion, which has been 
propoied and deieaded by iome very 
le: ined men, ts, that the whole was 
dene inavilton. That as Hofea mar- 
y rying Gomer, and taking to himielf 
the children of whoredona, in tie sit 
and 3d chapters or Foiea; that as 
Jeremiah putting a linen girdle on his 
lois, and gomg to the Luphraies, 
aad hiding it ticre in a rock, and 
carrying 2 wine-cep from Ged up and 


down to ail nati Ns 5 and Ezekiel ie »nd- 








ing a roll or bock, &c. and as Paul was 
Caughit up ito the third heaven ; that 
as ail theie cin gs were moi! probably, 
if not certainly, vilions, 10 the ter 
tat 





on of Chri in the wilderieis was 
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But in oppofition to this it is faid, 
that there is no mention in the {crip- 
ture account of it, that it was a vi- 
fion; and furely it would be a dan- 
gerous libert yo when we find things 
which at firit view we know not how 
to underftand, if we are permitted to 
introduce miracles and vilions to folve 
them. JI have wondered at the diffi- 
culties which learned men have found,, 
or made, in fome parts of the {crip- 
tures, and which common people would 
never have thought of ; or which plain 
common fenfe would have enabled 
them to get over. This remark ap- 
pears to me to be applicable, in fome 
meature, to the portion of fcripture 
before us. I will not be pofitive that 
I am right: I may be miitaken: I 
have never read of any onc being of 
my own opiaion. I therefore, with 
diflidence, propofe it to the confidera- 
tioa of my more intelligent readers, 
whether we may not fately lay afide 
both the extremes which 1 ‘have men- 
tioned, and pom the middle path, 
which, in common, is moft likely to 
beright. Let {cripture interpret fcrip- 
ture, and one part of our Lord’s cha- 
racter illuftrate another. Let us con- 
fider, for a moment, the Lord Jefus 
Chnift as our exam; pies whom we are 
called to imitate. Weare to walk as 
1¢ walked, to refift the devil, to bear 
hunger and labour, re} proach and con- 
tempt, as he did, and to fapport 9 cur- 
delves under all by faith in God, by 
the promife of his word, and the ex- 
ampics we find there recorded. For 
what end was Chriit tempted in the 
wildernefs, on the temole, oa the 
mountain ? Was it for his own fake, to 

rove him, to tr; him, to fee whether 
he would ftand or not? Certainly » not 
for his {axe only, bat for ours; that 
he might be a pattera, that he might 
be an exaimy ple to Us. He was our 
xemple when in fa! j~ Aion to his pa- 
tenis: he was cur example in his bap- 
tlm, in his going 1¢ about doing geod, 
In his agony in the garden, ¢ and when 
tl vd was he not an 
tidernefS when 
devil? Let us hea 
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dviac on Pe ae 
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exainple alfo in the 


tem nh vied by the 


what the apoftle to the Hebrews fays 
when writing on this fubject, Hebrews 
ch. iv. ver. 15. ‘* For we have not an 
High-Prieit which cannot be touched 
with the a of our infirmisies, 
but was in al Ht points tempted as we 
are, yet without fin.” It is on this 
paflage I boom my idea of Chuiiit’s 
tempiation. Here I take my fland, 
and iay Jefus Chrift was tempted tn all 
points like as ve are. Ele was tempted 
in his public and pt ivate character ; 
he was tempted ia the wildernefs, i 
the garden, on the crofs, as we are. 
When we are tempted of the devil, 
does he appear in perfoa, and itand ia 
fome human or diabolical form before 
us? No; if he did fo to Chrift, then 
Chrift could not be an example to us ; 
then Chriit was not tempted as we are 5 
neither can we derive encouragement 
or inftruction from what he endured, 
and from that victory he gained. Let 
us then confider, th at te hritt was 
tempted like as we are. How are we 
tempted? If weare hunery, and want 
eued for our families, do not though:s 
rife in our minds that God has forgo ten 
us, that his sec nife fails, that he is 
more good to others? Dowe not cnvy 
the crumbs that fali from the rich 
man’s table? Do we not murmur and 
repine? And are we not ready to take 
fome unlawful fep to relieve our pici- 
fine neceffities ? Does all this come 
from God? No; God does not tempt 
any man ioevil. It comes tien froin 
the evil one. Thus we are teimpted. 
—Again, if we iee ho- 
nours, and gk ry of the 
they ave within our reach or profpect, 
are we not te mpted to take iome un- 
lawful method to cure the: n; to wa- 
dertake too much bufinef 3 to eppreis 
thie poor, to over- reaci in our — 
ings, to enlarge our worldly conn 
tions, to bow down to M oan 3 to 
pay our devotion to the worla, to in- 
tere a to fame, +o any thing, 
may ¢ ain a little more of tne wortd 5 
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the riches, 
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tuat we 


Klug pdonis Or the world ahd tie GsOryv 
thereof? oy this tem ptation from G od? 
No; it is from Satan, the god of this 
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world. ‘Thus he blinds our eyes to 
our beft intereft: thus he tempts us to 
bow down and worthip him. 
Now, apply theie thoughts to our 
Lord’s temptation in the wildernefs. 
Verfe 1. Then was Fejus led up of 
the [pirit into the wilderne/s to be tempted 
of the devil. Jefus was led by that 
tpirit which was juit given him with- 
out meafure in his baptifm, into the 
wildernefs, there to fpend fome time 
in meditation and prayer, that he 
might be fitted for his great work ; 
and, as the event fhewed, to be 
tempted of the devil. In this wilder- 
nefs our Lord (ver. 2.) fafted forty 
days and forty nights; {o did Motes, 
the giver of the law; fo did Elias, 
the great reftorer of it. He feems to 
have done this in conformity to their 
example, and was miraculoufly pre- 
ferved thro’ all that time, which was a 
frefh proof of his divine miffion. At 
the end of this time he felt the appe- 
tites of nature return, and he was ex- 
‘ceeding hungry, but had no food at 
hand. Satan feizes this fair opportu- 
nity and turns it into a temptation ; 
(ver. 3.) And when the tempter came ta 
him, (obferve it does not fay appeared 
to him in any vilible form, but whea 
the tempter came to him; as he comes 
to us by fuggetting thoughts to our 
mind) he faid, that is, fuggefted this 
temptation, if thou be the Son of God, 
command that thefe frones be made bread. 
«© If I am indeed the Son of God, if 
the Holy Spirit is given me to work 
miracles and prove my miffion, why 
do I not exert this power, relieve my- 
felf trom this hunger, and command 
thefe ftones into bread??? This was 
a natural thought, and no doubt at- 
tended with a ftrong and powerful 
impreffion on the mind, But this 
would have been making an ill ule of 
fuch a power; it would have been 
tempting and diftrufting God; he 
therefore repels this temptation by 
faying to himfelf (ver. 4.) Jt is writ- 
ten (Deut. viii. 3.) man shall net live 
by bread alone, but by every word that 
procecdeth out of the mouth of God, or 
by whatfoever he fhall appoint for the 
retervation of lite. God can fupport 
1 


my life without bread, as he did the 
Ifraelites in the wildernefs ; or he can 
feed me by a thoufand other ways, as 
he did Elijah; or, if I were to turn 
thefe ftones into bread, that would 
not fupport me without his blefling, 
which 1 cannot expect out of the way 
of duty. Thus Chrift repelled the 
wicked one by the {word of ‘the fpirit, 


which is the word of God: thus we 7 
are tempted, and thus we are called 7 
to refift the devil, and he will flee 7 


from us. ‘Thus ended the firft temp- 
tation, the temptation in the wilder- 
nefs.— (Ver. 5.) Zhen, fome time af- 
ter; perhaps feveral days or weeks, 
for any thing that appears to the con- 
trary; we are fure it was at another 
time, becaufe it waf, in another place ; 
at another time he was thus tempted. 
He was at Jerufalem (the holy city) 
probably at one of the feafts, and 
went up to the dartlements of the tem- 
ple; for fo it fhould be rendered, as 
the temple had not any pinnacle or 
fpire. ‘Thefe battlements, Jofephus 
tells us, were exceeding high, parti- 
cularly over the porch, fo that one 
could hardly bear to look down from 
them. And, while in this fituation, 
he was again affaulted with the temp- 
tations of the devil, and fuch thoughts 
as thefe were fuggeited. (Verfe 6.) 
Tf thou be the Son of God, caft ihyfeif 
duwn ; for it is written he fhall give his 
angels charge concerning thee, left at any 
time thou dafh thy fact againft a frone. 
As Satan was repelled by {cripture be- 
fore, he now makes his attack with 
this weapon, but he only quotes it in 
part, and leaves ix all thy ways (i. e. 
in all the paths of duty) entirely out. 
To illuitrate this pafiage, we muft ob- 
ferve, that from thefe battlements our 
Lord overlooked all the courts of the 
Gentiles, if not of the Jews, and per- 
haps faw thoufands of worihippers 
there, many of whom were waiting 
for the confolation of Ifrael, the com- 
ing of the Mefliah. There was at this 
time a popular error among the Jews, 

that whenever the Mefliah came, he 

would be kept fecret till Elias had 

prepared his way, and then he would 

appear fuddenly in the temple, ac- 
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cording to Malachi iii. 1. Bebold I 
avill fend my meffinger, and he fhafl pre- 
pare the way before me, and the Lord 
avhom ye Jeek foall fuddenly come to his 
temple. Our Lord was well acquaint- 
ed with this expectation of the people, 
and probably this paflage came with 
full force to his mind. Now the 
tempter fuggefted to his thoughts, If 
I embrace this favourable opportuni- 
ty, and caft myfelf down, the angels 
will bear me in their hands that I fhall 
not dafh myfelf to pieces, or even 
hurt my foot againft a ftone, and _ all 
the people will receive me as the pro- 
mifed Meffiah, coming /uddenly to their 
temple. Every one mutt fee the force 
of fuch a temptation; but our Lord 
repelled and overcame it, with the 
fame weapon, even the word of God: 
(ver. 7.) He replied to the tempter, 
it is written, (Deut. vi. 10.) Thou 
fealt not tempt the Lord thy Ged; thou 
fhalt not provoke the Lord; thou ‘halt 
not make any unwarrantable trial of 
his power or his goodnefs ; thou fhalt 
not tempt his veracity, or require cther 
proofs of this divine commilfion than 
he has feen good to appoint. ‘Thus 
he was tempted as we are; thus he 
was an example to us how to refiit, to 
anfwer, and overcome ail our tempta- 
tions. Thus ended the fecond con- 
fit. 

At another time, (Ver. 8.) when 
our Lord was upen an exceeding high 
mountain in the wildernefs, and view- 
ing the diitant {pacious profpec 2round 
him, and refcéting on the kingdoms 
of the world and the glory of them, 
Satan again attacked him, and 
with this temptation, (ver. 9.) // 
thefe things will I give thee if thou wilt 
fall dewn and worfoip me: i.e. Ii I 
will now proclaim myielf 2 temporal 
prince, fubje&t myfelf to the god of 
this world, and follow the principles 
and maxims of it, the Jews will en- 
hit under my ftandard, the Romans 
will be driven from their poflefions 
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here, and all thefe kingdoms, all Ju- 
dea and Jerufalem, and the country 
round abeut, will immediately do me 
homage, and be put in my poffedfion. 
But the fuggeition was rejected with 
abhorrence; he jaw the temptation 
was from the father of lies, and there- 
fore faith unto him, (ver. 10,) Get 
thee hence, Satan, thou bate and vile 
tempter ; it is written (Deut. vi. 13.) 
Thou foalt aworfbip the Lord thy God, 
and him ouly foalt thou jerve. Thus 
was Chrift tempted as we are, and 
thus did he refiit every attack by the 
{word of the {pirit, which is the word 
of God. If any thould think the 
kingdoms of the world'and the glory 
thereof muit mean fomething more 
than this, let him turn to Rom. iv. 13. 
and he will find that phrafe means the 
promifed land only. Obferve the 
words, the promife that he fhould be 
heir of the world was not to Abraham 
or his feed through the law, but 
through the righteoufnefs of faith. 
Here we plainly fee the world means 
the promited land, the earthly Canaan 
of which Abraham was heir according 
to the promife.—After this we read 


(ver. 11.) that the devil leaveth him, 
and bebold angels came and miniffered 


unto Lim. ‘The temptation ceafed for 
a feafon, and behold angels came and 
miniftered unto him; probably fup- 
plied his neceflities, and congratula- 
ted him on the glorious vi€tory he had 
obtained over the prince of darkneis.. 

‘Thus have I given my views of our 
Saviour’s con#liét in the wildernefs, on 
the temple, and on the mountain. There 
may be difficulties on every icheme ; 
what I have ftated appears to me to 
have the feweft of any I have ever 
met with. But I fpeak unto wife men ; 
while they candidly judge of what is 
here faid, they will think and decide 
for themfelves. 


Kiddermintter, 


March. 31. Ros. GENTLEMAN. 
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3 Mr. Bruce’s 


B® NEVOLENCE, or the diipofition 

Y to improve the rights of mankind, 
in its cttects, difcovers a {cale of vir- 
tues with {pecific degrees of pleafure, 

and of oppolite vices with proportioned 
fains. ‘the pleatures and the pains 
tum up the obligation to the practice 
of tuat conduct which the Moral Fa- 
culty approves. ‘Ihe virtues and vices 
comprehcaded in this branch of the 
Law, diicover oue {peci.ic circamfance 





ditiiné from the preceding branches. 
Each of them is accompanied w 
inf iuente of the p: 2or 


ith the 
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2s attention to 


Lo Of huiian nature accom- 

panied wih a wiih to relieve them. 

There is 2 a fympathy or! fellow-feeling, 
YY when we re#cé that in the fame fitua- 
. tion other men ought to eiter into our 
fufferings. We cannot cuil wor si 
| tue relith, though we with to relieve 


spyr » Lee nm shach uy, 7 
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Y rie nce In View sng dittrefs 3 fort th € pai 
i is pact aie for xnother, not for our- 
ah. felves. tf commen to our nature, we 
fhria‘ fom it as if by inftin@&. Tho’ 
it Shouid even arife from vice, we li- 
} beiuily forget the vice, and feel for 
the ture ering as of the chizct. We pity 
2 criminal ct his exc cuiion, the ugh our 
4 pations were engaged, as well as our 
; icnie Of duty, in bringing him to juf- 
' tice. Compzfiicn thus, “which from 
fympathy wiihcs to improve the fitua- 
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tions of mankind, is followed by gra- 
tude from the objec cts to whom it has 
‘ dire Ged, and by the pleafure 
lich the heart experiences in having 
felt tor and alleviated diitrefs. 
2. Chari rifles on compafiion ; it 
th fecls for the fuffevings of mankind, 
and reeves them. It is Benevolence 
reuuriog the, common birthrights of 
jen: itis the union cf the paflions, 
with the probity which allows, the 
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f jun cc which im: canals, and the bene- 
f volence which improves the rights of 
* our nature: it conitis not in the aétual 
{ difribudon of gilts, for then the rich 
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Scare of the Viarues and Vices that mark the Moral Obligations to 
Benevovence ; being the Conclufion of the imerefiing Extract from 
Eruics, in our laft Magazine, Page 200. 


only could be charitable; but in. the 
unitorm difpofition to improve the fi- 
tuatious of mankind. When the feel- 
ings of the heart fmooth over the em- 
barrafiments which attend humble me- 
rit; when they feek oxt objects to the 
indufry of the deterving ; when they 
bring forward talents to their place i in 
fociety, they improve the rights of hu- 
man nature. ‘The approbation of the 
mind, and the deferved etteem and 
gratitude of mankiad, accompany the 
virtue. 
3+ Generofity thews the advancing 

difpofition to in mpenre the rights oF 
iniokind. The paffions which ¢ accom- 
pany this virtue are not only ftrong, 
but rendered habitual by indulgence. 
‘The compaffionate feel for the iuifer- 
ing, the charitable relieve them, 
whether the objeéts are friends or fel- 
low-citizens ; but the generous fcora 
thefe common motives, as fitted only 
to rouie our inflinéts, and are benevo- 
lent to human nature. ‘ He is my 
enemy (faid a Celtic chief), and he 
fhall hang on the - under which £ 
worfhip the god oi war.’ The paftions 
of this barbarian difeovered no gene- 
rolity. ‘I fcorn the fervices which 
my {word can command,’ faid the 
great Tamerlane; ‘ my grave fhall 
be ftrewed with the tears, n not with the 
fpoils of my a with which 
could only ipring from the generoiity 
which deferved its accomplifhment. 
A contcious di gnity of mind which the 
vicifitudes of fortune cannot alter, 
and the approbation and confidence, 
not only of friends, but of enemies, 
accompany this virtue. 

4. Patrictiyin is the marked tendency 
of the mind to improve the rights of 
a people, in confittency with the com- 
mon rights of nations. Ambition mzy 
addreis the patriotic mind with an offer 
of power 3 avarice may fpread out her 
treafure to e; guage li, tyganay may 
hold up the whip and the rack w deter 
it, but elevation and wealth are as in- 
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eTefual to feduce, as ctuclty and fuf- 
ferings are to intimidate or deprels it. 
Hii itory affords not a finer example 
than in the character of Ariftides. If 
Athens were preferved, it was to him 
whether by himieli, his 
friends, or his rivals. A ‘moment’s 
difcontent would have ruined the 
pre eal e yielded the command 
to Miltiades. When. Themiitocles, 
is enemy, conducted the Ath enlan 
army, it was enough to Ariflides if 
they ‘conguered ; ; he therefore promoted 
the {fchemes of ‘I'he emiftocles.. He was 
equally compliant in peace as in war. 
When he fubmitted any propofil to the 
fenate, or to the affenibly of the peo- 
ple, he ufed as name of fome other 
perion, thet jenloufy of himfeif might 
not interfere with the infereits of his 
country. When he became too old 
for the dai gers of the field, cr the 
bufile of politics, he faid he itill could 
be of {ome fervice to his country, 1n 
teaching the young 5 Ache ians to bein 
love with virtue and its laws. With 
the treafures of aces in his hands, 
he left not money ef his own to bury 
him; but he left the memory of his 
virtues, and the tears with which the 
Athenians bedewed his urn, forme 
at once his ee 1 his reward. 
. Love ta maul rms (as it were) 
the laik fen in the {caie of Benevo- 
lence, and fignifes habitual affection 
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for the rights of Fee n nature. It is 
the Hath oi Ariitides transferred from 
Greece to mankind. Wherever a 


foark of this virtue kindles in the 
breait, it holds up to view the dignity 
of hiuman nature. When the hero led 
out = army, marfhailed and formed 
to Co qa quer, re deétin zon the incidents 
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carcaffes over which he had wept ia 
imagination, and darkened thoie fine 
feelings which were changing the hero 
into the god. 

Hitory perhaps affords no ae 


of this virtue, but imagina can. 
picture it, and holds it up iis he 
finelt rudiment of education ; and even 


in fancy, it is accompanied w ta al- 
moit the idol: atry ot mankind. 

‘fhe ium of the pleafurcs from the 
{cale of Benevolence, forms howevye 
but one part of the moral ebiir 
to its practice; we mutt lool: therciore 
to the confequen¢ es of the oppoiite 
{ec ile of vices. 

1. Natural Lyinfibility, the oppofite 
of compafion, icems to be either a de- 
fe& in, or a negleét of the finer fen- 
futions of the heart 3 and itarifes from 
the habit orcounteracting them. The 
former admits of obtervation, but not 
of explanation ; the latter is the fruit 
ofa viciouseducation. * Iris the with 
of “% wite man (faid Epicurus) to Ay 
from the pains that are not his, he has 
enough to fufrer from thote he cannot 

a 
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avert.’ The habit o avoiding th 
ferings of cthers makes us indi: 
to them. Moral Sceptics argue, “tht 
the infenfible are the moft happy. An 
eye ttruck with the palfy is isienable 
to pain, but its pofleifor is not {> hap- 
py as when all tae beauties of Nazure 

roke in n upoa his ight. ‘he objeds 
of our feel lings may give us pain, but 
they iead us to « difpontions and actions 
which produce the mot refined cnjoy~ 
meat. Infenibility always procures 
the contempt of man‘sind, and wher 
it is accompanied with power, their 
hatred. 

2. Mard-beartedae/: is ingenfibility to 
the fufferings of human nature, ac- 
companied with malignant pa. : 
Whe a the mind can dwell on the juf 
foruigs of an ene iny 5 ke training ts 
loox on tnoie of a friend with indif- 
ference. ‘Though \Philip the tecoud 
was a birot in religion, he was infen- 
tible to hts duties: he heard of the 
executions of Lemont and Hoorne with 
one regret Only, that he h:ei not teem 
their be odies ma: igled and burned ; he 
was alwas prefont at an dude a2 fe, and 

was 
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was never feen to fmile with fuch com- 
placency, as when he heard of the 
murder of the Prince of Orange. The 
fame vice appears in a variety of forms 
in private hfe. The Roman mo- 
thers, after the eftablifhment of def- 
potifm, were fo corrupted, that they 
abandoned their children to the care 
of their flaves. ‘They withed to teach 
them to forget that their fathers had 
been free. When their fons fell by 
the order of the tyrant, they attended 
the court, as if the life of a courtier 
had not been fubjeéted to viciflitudes. 
If fuch a mind is too vicious to know 
remorfe, the fcorn and deteftation of 
mankind mark their difapprobatioi 
of it. 

3. Cruelty is the union of ftrong 
paflions with the habit of deflroying 
the rights of mankind. In the rude 
ages of fociety, cruclty is fometimes 
viewed as a virtue ; in civilized ages, 
uniformly as a vice. When the Ame- 
rican Indians take a prifoner, they try 
to difcover whether his charaéter is like 
their own; they tie him to a tree, and 
dancing round him {pit on him, to 
learn whether he can be indifferent to 
infults: they next run round him and 
cut him with their knives ; if he bears 
the pain without a fhrink, they allow 
that he has fortitude: they then burn 
the wounds with lighted faggots; if 
he ftands this rack, the old men pro- 
nounce that he has the foul of a Chero- 
kee, and may become a warrior. The 
women fing a fong of joy ; his wounds 
are tied up and healed ;_he attends the 
headmen and warriors. If he can bear 
cold and fatigue, and is brave, he 
gets ahatchet, and is adopted by fome 
warrior to replace a fon he has loit in 
battle. Though there is a mixture of 
manly virtue in this cruelty, infenfibi- 
lity perverted by habits could on!.’ pro- 
dace it. 

This vice in polifhed ages, though 
blamed, is prattifed. ‘lhe moft po- 
Jithed European nations difcover it in 
the torture of criminals, though fuch 
a fcene is only fitted to train the fpec- 
tators to infentibility, not to make them 
in love with virtue. When the Ro- 
mans made no law againit parrigde, 


becaufe the remorfe which followed j 
exceeded in duration the moft ftudiej 
punifhments, they defcribed the fuf. 
ferings which form the obligation 
avoid the vice. 

4. Public Perfidy is the decided ten 
dency of the mind to fubvert the righis 
of a people. If the oppofite virtue o 
Patriotiim marked a regard to the 
rights of our country in preference to 
felfith confiderations of every kind, 
Public Perfidy diicovers itfelf by a pre. 
ference of felfith confiderations to the 
rights of our country. Such a cha. 
racter {prings not from any effort of 
reafon examining the degrees of en- 
joyment a particular fituation can af- 
ford, but from the perverfion of reafon, 
which concludes, that-riches, power, 
or rank can give happinefs, though 
the fentiments of the heart and the 
rights of mankind fhould be equally 
violated in the attainment of them. 

This vice is influenced in practice 
by the characters of individuals, and 
by the fituations in which they are 
placed. Sometimes it is bold and def- 
perate, fometimes it is cautious but 
decided. 

With an unfufpeéting mind the ge- 
nerous Edward intruited his brother 
Richard with the” guardianthip of his 
infant fons. Their youth, their beau- 
ty, their helplefs dependence had no 
attractions for his hard and cruel heart; 
they ferved only to roufe his perfidy 
and ambition. With talents he de- 


luded the public, with art he drew the [f 


infants into his power; by his power 
he procured ruthans to murder them. 
The public vengeance awaited but the 
moment of a call, and the people only 
lamented that the fate of the tyrant 
was too honourable for his crimes. 
The Romans brought forward Au- 
guitus to avenge the death of Cefar, 
who had fubverted their liberties. With 
a cautious and deliberate eye, Auguf- 
tus turned their prejudices agaiatt his 
rivals, accepted of the public offices to 
fubvert them, habituated the citizens 
to confider his favour as the fource of 
their fafety, till at laft the Senate, 
which had appeared an affembly of 
gods, fiink into the guady pageant of 
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a defpot. If Auguftus was not that 
defpot, he formed the defpotiim, in 
which age, fex, rank, all promiicu- 
oufly fell before the unguided and un- 
principled violence of tyrants. 

This fhews perhaps the higheft*link 
in the chain of vice, for the remaining 
one feems to go beyond examples. 

5. Hatred to Mankind feems to fig- 
nify a_ perpetual violation of their 
rights, accompanied with the mott 
malignant paffions. It feems to fum 
up all the preceding vices, infenfibi- 
lity of heart, hardened by habits, be- 
come cruel in deeds,.and confirmed 
by public perfidy, till at laft all the 
objects which virtuous men efteem, all 
the rights on which they reit their hap- 
pinefs, all the fcenes in which they re- 
ceive approbation and confidence, be- 
come. matters of abhorrence and detef- 
tation. 

When Nero became infenfible to 
the fufferings of the Romans; when 
his hard heart could force a mother to 
curfe the hour fhe had given him life ; 
when his cruelty became fo habitual, 
that friends and country left it unfated; 
when his Public Pertidy could icheme 
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the burning of Rome, and his violence 
delight in teeing it in flames, he af- 
fords an example of almoft hatred to 
mankind. The confequences of his 
vices ftrongly mark the obligation to 
avoid them. Every foot feemed the 
fpeedy harbinger of an aflaflin. ‘The 
looks of the Praetorian bands prefaged 
his approaching punifhment; at lait, 
the wretch who had been infenfible, 
hard-hearted, cruel and perfidions, to 
foes, to friends, to country and to man- 
kind, could not even obtain the mercy 
of his own flave to kill him. Trembling 
he waited the fury of the Romans to 
drag his bleeding carcafe over the 
ftreets he had fo often ftained with their 
blood, that the ‘Tyber might carry off 
an object which vengeance could no 
longer puriue. 

This vice feems rather, like the op- 
polite virtue, to be an object of ima» 
gination, than to exift in examples, 
but even in fancy it can be held up for 
the paifions to deteit and exeerate. 

The effects or confequences of Male- 
volence fhew the obligution to the prac- 
tice of that conduct which Benevolence 
preferibes. 


€ 
A Compendious PEERAGE of Enciann, continued from Page 
34 of our Magazine for January laff; containing a genealogrcal 
Account of the Noble Family of Montacu, Earl Beauricu, with 


their ARMS, neatly cygraved. 


His noble family claims its ex- 
traction from Rollo, the firft duke 

of Normandy ; being defcended, it is 
faid, from Helen, the wife of Hubert; 
count de Huy, and fitler of Robert, 
the father of William the conqueror. 
But as Mr. Collins and Mr. Edmoen- 
fon, who. both agree ia the circum- 
ftance of this extraction from Helen, 
vary confiderably in the account 
of her poXterity, it does not appear to 
be judiciently authenticated. We hall 
begin ovr account, therefore, with Sir 
Hugh de Hole, or Hufley, who, as 
ir. Collins informs us, migratea into 
Ireland, in the reign of Henry IL, and 
the filer of Th 

Waiter. By the grant of Ha; 


one of the iirit adventurers in that 
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kingdom, he had the barony cf Derce, 
in the county of Meath, aad other large 
poffeifions. fiis ion, Walter, marricd 
Agnes, the daughter of Hugh de 
Lacy, fenior, earl of Uitter ; 
from this Walter, we find an unhb 
line of defcendants, who contracted 
fplendid alliances, and fom? of whom 
were fummoned, 2s baroas of Galtrim, 
to the parliament of Irciand. 

Tames iuiley, Efg. or Weftown, ja 
the county of Dubir:, and of Ccur- 
town, in the county of Kildare, wao 
died in 1759,. was the-17th in lineal 
deicent, from the d Sir 
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ter of Richard vifcount Rofs, and by 
her, who died in 1766, he had three 
fons, 1 Edward, now earl Beaulieu; 
2 Richard ; 3 James; and four daugh- 
ters, 1 Frances; 2 Elizabeth; 3 
Mabel; 4 Mary, wife of James Hul- 
fey, Efq. of Galtrim. 

Edward Hulicy, Efq. the eldeft fon, 
in 1743, marricd lady Iabella, eldeft 
daughter and coheireis of John Monta- 
gu, duke of Montagu, and relict of 
William Montagu, duke of Manchef- 
ter. Onthe death of his father-in-law, 
he took the name and arinsof Montagu, 
purfuant to act of parliament. In 1753, 
he was inftalled a knight of the Bath; 
in 1762, created lord Beaulieu, of 
Beaulieu, in the county of Hants ; and, 
in 1784, earl Beaulieu, in the fame 
county. While his lordfhip was a 
commoner he reprefented the borough 
of Tiverton, in Devonthire.—By her 
grace, his confort, who died in 1756, 
he had iffue John Montagu, lord 
Beaulieu, his fon and heir, born Ja- 


nuary 18, 1747, and Ifabella, bora 
in 1750, and who died unmarried in 
1772. 

Arms.] Quarterly firft and fourth, 
Montagu and Monthermer quartered, 
viz. argent, within a bordure, fable, 
three lozenges, in fels, gules, for 
Montagu ; fecend, or, an eagle dif- 
played, vert, for Monthermer ; third, 
as the fecond; fourth, as the firit. 
Second and third, ermine, three bars, 
gules; on a canton, argent, a crofs 
of St. George, for Huiiey. 

Crest.] On a wreath, a griffin’s 
head, couped, or, beaked and winged, 
fable. 

SupporTers.] On each fidea ftag, 
proper; collared with a ducal coronet 
and chain, the latter reflexing on their 
backs, or. 

Morro.] Speétemuragendo. Let 
us be feen by our actions. 

Cuier Sears. | Ditten Park, Bucks; 
and Beaulieu, Hants. 


. 


On Pusiic PLACES; addrefid to the LADIES. 


HERE feems at prefent fuch a 

rage for pleafure, that folitude 
appears. infupportable, and domeitic 
comfort ftupic. An immoderate fond- 
nefs for drefs is acquired, and man 
fafhionable females fpend half the 
night in going from one place to an- 
other merely to difplay their finery. 

In the fine lady how few traits do 
we obierve of thofe affections which 
dignify human nature! If fhe has any 
mateinal tendernefs, it is of a childith 
kind, and were fhe to live many years 
fhe would itill be a child in under- 
ttanding. 

Diffipation leads to poverty, which 
cannot be patiently borne by thofe who 
have lived on the vain applaufe of o- 
thers, on account of outward advan- 
tages ; thefe were the things they ima- 
gined of moit confequence, and of 
courie they are tormented with falfe 
fhame, when by a reverfe of fortune 
they are deprived of them. 

In fuch {cenes, what a painful train 
of reflections mutt arife ia the mind ! 
What convictions of the vice and folly 


of the world are prematurely forced on 
it. It is no longer a paradife, for in- 
nocence is not there; the taint of vice 
poifons every enjoyment, and affecta- 
tion, though deipifed, is very conta- 
gious; languor follows the extraordi- 
nary exertions, and weak minds fall 
a prey to imaginary dittrefs, to banith 
which they are obliged to take as a re- 
medy what produced the difeafe. 

We talk of amufements unbending 
the mind ; fo they ought; yet even in 
the hours of relaxation we are acquir- 


ing habits. A mind accuftomed to- 


obierve can never be quite idle, and 
will catch improvement on all occa- 
fions. Our purfuits and pleafures 
fhould have the fame tendency, and 
every thing concur to prepare us for a 
ftate of purity and happinefs. There 
vice and folly will not poison our plea- 
fures; our faculties will expand, and 
not miitake their objects; and we 
fhall no longer < fee as through a glats 
darkly, but know, even as we are 
known.’ 
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2 1299014395 
1417 129986} 39 
2 |29,31147 
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1717 | 3035/4395 
2 | 3040] 44 
18|7 | 30,19] 43 
N |2 | 30,08} 5295 
19 {7 | 30208145 
l2 30,16] 50 
2017 | 5003114155 
2 | 30,35) 40 
b21 17 | 30249) 39 
2 | 30042 149 
2217 |32,23}46 
2 [3024 55 
2317 |3¢923]5° 
2 | 30,10] 56.5 
24]7 | 30,19] 50 
2 | 30,23] <4 
2517 129293) 5° 
2 |29363, 5 
2617 |29,62! 48 
2 29571} $395 
2717 |29,79/4> 
2 (29,58) 5395 
28/7 [29714 
2 |29,21) 48 
20,7 129,33) 46 
2 }29,17| 43 
3017 |2c,3T1 40 
~ 129553145 
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Wind Weather, &c. 
ENE 1]. more cloudy. 
NE 2]. fine night: cloudy. 
ENE 1 
ENE 2}. gentle rain at night. 
NE 1} chiefly gentle rain 
NE 1 Jiittle wet at times 
NE 1]. fine: 
NNE 1]. cloudy eve. 
NNE:s 
E 1}: little rain. 
E 1} gentle rain. fair. 
E 2]. little rain at night. 
ENE 2]. fine and more winde 
ENE 3]. cloudy night. 
NNE 2}. chiefly fine. 
ENE 3}. leis wind. 
NNE 2 
NNE 3 
NNE2 
NNE 2}. clondy night and little rain. 
E 1}. fine. 
Et 
ENE 1 | fog. hazy. 
ENE 1 | hazy: cloudy. 
N 1| gentle rain: fine. 
N 2}. hail. cloudy at times and little wet 
N1 
N 2/little hail and rain. fine: 
SSW 1 
SSE 1 
N 1) fog: fine. 
N2 
N 2]. more cloudy. 
N 2]. lefs cloudy: cloudy. 
WSW 1 
WNW 2]. more wind. little rain at night. 
N2 
N 2}. cloudy : 
N 3]- more cloudy. 
N 3}. leis wind. fine night 
N 1] very hazy. 
NW1 
WSW 2 
W 3}. lefs wind, 
W 2}. fine. 
W 3]- leis wind. cloudy nighte 
N if hazy 
N 1{hizy: more wind and little rain 
SSW 3] coatinua le rain 
SSW 2 little rain. win! NW and chiefly fine. 
NW 2}. chiefly cldudy and litte rain at times 
NNW 3}- leis wind and chie ly fine 
WNW 1 fiazy. cloudy: rain 
SW 2train at times. fine night: little rain 
SSW 2}-ain at times: more wind and letS clouly. 
WNW 2]. chiedy gentie cain but fine ai times 
WSW ~}. much ram and hail in ftu:my fhawvers but 
WNW « fine at tomes 
W 4| fhowery aad ine 
NNW 4]- fiaee 
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Poems, chiefly in the Scottifh Diale&t, by Rosert Burns. 


HESE Poems, the author of 

which is in the humble fituation 
of a plou.,hman, in the Highlands of 
Scotland, poffels uncommon excel- 
lence, whether we confider them as 
adorned with beautiful fentiment, pic- 
turefyue imagery, or harmonious ver- 
fification. ‘Thev are imtroduced by a 
lilt of fubferibers for more than two 
thoufind eight huadred copies, and 
by 2 uedication ‘ to the noblemen and 
gentlemen of the Caledozian Hunt,’ 
Whichis diiinguithed by a dignity and 
{pirit worthy of bards in more exalied 
fituations. 

We hall feleét, as a fpecimen, the 
poem entitled « A Winter Night,’ and 
part of an ¢ Epiitle to Davie, a Bro- 
ther Poet.’ An explanation of the 
Scotch words, in alphabetical order, is 
in a note at the end. 


A WINTER NIGHT. 


Poor naked wretches, wherefoe’er you are, 

Thot b de the peeing of this pitylefs Roim! 

How ihell your houicle’s heads, and unfed 
ites, 

Your locp’d and window'd raggednefs, de- 
fend you 

From feafons uch as the’— 

SHAKSPEARE. 


Ww HEN biting Borras, feil and aoure, 

* sharp thivers thro’ the leaflefs bow’r ; 
When Phacbus gies a fhy:t-liv'd gl.w’r, 

, Foy touch the ft, 
Dim-dark’ning thro’ the tiky thow’r, 

: Or whiting drift. 

Ae night the Storm the #eeples rocked, 
Poor Labour {weet in feep wus locked, 
While burns, wi’ Inawy wreeihs vp’ cuoked, 

Wild-ecdying {wil, 
Cr thro’ the mining outlet bocked, 
Down headlong hut. 


Liftning, the doors an’ w'r nocks raitle, 

J thou, ht me on the ovric cate, 

O; tly fheep, wha bide ihis brettle 

; O winter war, 

And thro” the drift, dcep-laiing, iprattle, 
ae Bereath a fear. 

Wk happing bird, wee he!plefs thing ! 
That, in the merry months o* fpring, 
Delighted me to hear thce fing, 

al W hat comes o° thee ? 

3 


“ 


Whare wilt thou cow’r thy chittering wing, 
An’ clofe thy een? 


Fv'n you on murd’ting errands toil’d, 
Lone from your favage homes exil’d, 
The blocd-itamd roolt, and theep cote 
fpoil’d, 
My leart forgets, 
While pitylefs the tempefi: wild 
Sore on you beats. 


Now Pheebe, in her midnight reign, 
Dark-muffled, view'd the dreary plain ; 
Still crouding thoughts, a peniive train, 

Role in my foul, 
When on my ear this plaintive ttrain, 
Slow-lolemn, {tole 


£ Blow, blow, ye Winds, with heavier 
gut! 
* Ard freeze, thou hitter-hiting Froft ! 
€ Defcend, yechilly, {mothering Snows! 
© Not all your rage, as now, united fhows 
* More hard unkindneis, unrelenting, 
€ Vengeful malice, unrepenting, 
€ Than heaven-illumin’d Man on brother 
Man heftows! 
€ See tern Oppreffion’s tron grip, 
€ Or mad Amibition’s gory hand, 
‘Sending, like blood-hourds trom the flip, 
6 Woe, Want, and Murder o'er a 
land! 
¢ Ev’n in the peaceful rural vale, 
* Truth, weeping, tells the mournful tale, 
§ How pamper’d Luxury, Flatt) y by her 
ide, 
© The parafite empoifoning her ear, 
€ With all the fervile wretches in the rear, 
€ Looks o’er proud Property, extended wide; 
© And eyes the fimple, ruftic hind, 
* Whole toils upholds the giittring 
thow, 
© A creature of another kind, 
* Some coarfer fubltance, unrefin'd, 
€ Plac’d for her lordly use thus far, thus 
vile, below ! 


* Where, where is Love's fond, tender 
thre, 

€ With lordly Honour’s lofty brow, 
‘The pow’rs you proudly own? 

* Is there, beneath Love's noble name, 

* Can harbour, dark, the felAih ain, 
© Toblefs himielf alone! 

* Mark Maiden-innocence a prey 
£ ‘To love-pretending frares, 

* This boafted Honour turns away, 

* Shunning soft Pity’s rifing (way, 

6 Regardleis of the teas, aud unawailing 
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this hour, in Mis’ry’s fqualid 


€ Perhaps, 
nett, 
© She ftrains your infant to her joylefs 
breatt, 
© And with a Mother’s fears fhrinks at the 
rocking blatt ! 


© Oh ye! who, funk : he beds of down, 
¢ Feel not a want but what yourtfelves 


create, 
€ Think, fora moment, on his wretched 
fate, 
Whom ftiends and fortune quite dif 
own ! 
€ Tll-fatisfy'd, keen Nature’s clam’rous call, 
€ Stretch ‘d on his ttraw he lays huncelf 
to fleep, 
¢ While thio’ the ragged roof and chinky 
wall, 
¢ Chiil, o'er his flumbers, piles the drifty 
he: up! 


© Think cn the d ngs -on’s grim confine, 
© Where Guilt and poor Misfortune pne! 
«Guilt, erring Man, relesting g view ! 


* Bat fhall thy legal race purtue 





© The Wretch, already crufhed low 
By crue | Forty ne’s undcterved blow ? 


*s fons are bro thersin dittrets; 
> to reheve, haw exquiliie the 


w~ 
bt. 
- 





© I heard nae mair, ‘for Chanticleer 


: 7 he 


Shook off the pouthery fiaw, 
And hail’'d the morning with a cheer, 
A cottage-rouling craw. 


But de ep this truth ‘mpre! s'd my mind— 
Chro’ ail his werks abroad, 

heart benevolent and kind 

The molt refanbles Ged. 


EPISTLE to Davis, a Brother Poet. 



























Ww 


HAT tho’, like Commoner’ of air, 

We wand: r out, we know not where, 

Bui either howfe or hal? ? 

t Nature’s charms, the hills and woods, 

The iweeping vales, and foaming fided 
Ace free abke to a'l. 
In days when Daifies deck the ground, 
And Blackbirds whittle clear, 

With honelt joy our hearts will bound, 
To fee the coming year : 

On bracs when we pleafe, then, 
Well tit and fowth a tune 

Syne rhyme tili't, well tame till’s, 
And fing’t whin we hac done. 





It’s no in titles nor in rank ; 

It’s no in wealth like Len’ on Bank, 
To purchaie peace and rett ; 

It’s noin making muc kle, mair: 

Bi nom ho Ks § *s no mM jear, 
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If Happinefs hae not her feat 
And centre in the breaft, 
We may be wile, or rich, 
But never can be bleft : 
Nae treafures, nor pleafures, 
Couid make us happy lang; 
The heart ay’s the part ay, 


That makes us right or wrang. 


or great, 


Think ye, that fic as you and I, 
Wha drudge and drive thro’ wet and dry, 
Wii never ce afing toil ; 
Think ye, are we lei3 ble‘t than they, 
Wha icarceiy tent us in their wa) 7 
As harly worth their while 
Alas! now “a in haughty m rood, 
Gon’s creatures they op pp efs! 
elfe, neg i cting a’ that’s guid, 
They riot in excels ! 
Buh carelets, and fearlefs, 
Of either Hexen or Heil ; 
Eitceming, and deeming 
Jt a’ an idle tale! 





0: 


Then let us cheerfu’ acquiefce ; 
Nor make our fceanty Picaluies lef, 
By p ning at our itate : 
And even fhouid unes come, 
lit, hae wr tome, 
” An's thankfu’ for ihem vet. 
They gic the wit of Age to Youth ; 
They letus ken ourtel ; 
They make us tee the naked truth, 
‘Lhe real gud and ill. 
‘Tho joties, and croffes, 
Be leffons right fevere, 
There's wit there, yell cet there, 
Yell find nze other where. 


mate 


> here wha me 


But tent me Davie, Aceo’ Hearts! 
( Lo fay aught lefs wad wrang the cartes, 
A:d flatrry I d-teit) 
This life has joys for you and I; 
And joys that riches ne'er could buy 5 
And joys the very beft. 
There’s a” the Pleafures o’ the Heart, 
The Lover an’ the Friew’ ; 
Ye haz your Meg, your deareft part, 
And I my darling Jean! 
It warms me, it charms me, 
To mention but ber names 
It heats me, it beets me, 
And {ets me a’ on tiamel 


O, all ye Pow’rs who rule above ! 
O Thou, whole very felf art love! 
Thou know'tt my words fincere ! 
The life-blood ttreaming thro’ my heart, 
Oy my more dear linmortal p-r'y 
Is not more fondly dear ! 
Wien heart-corroiing care and grief 
Deprive my foul of reft, 
Hér dear idea brings relief, 
Aud folace to my breait, 


Thou 














Meenas 
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Thou Berne, All-feeing, 
O hear my fervent pray’r! 
Still take her, and make her 
Thy mott peculiar care! 
All hail! ye tender feelings dear ! 
The mile of Jove, the friendly tear, 
The fympatheuc glow ! 
Fong fince, this w« rd? s thomy ways 
Had number’d out my weary days, 
Had it not been for you ! 


Fate ftill has bleft me with a friend, 
In ev’ry care and ill ; 
And oft a more endearing band, 
A tie more tender itil. 
It lightens, it brightens, 
‘The tenebrific icene, 
To meet with, and greet with 
IMy Davie, or my Jean! 


Ae, one; Beets, feeds; Burns, brooks ; Brattle, fury; Braes, hills; But, without; 


Chitiering, fhivering 5 


Doure, tullen; E’e, eye 
Lit, the fky; Leiriag, wading 5 Lear, learning ; Mair, more 5 Muckle, much ; Makin, 


making ; Ourie, fhivermg ; fouiherry, like powder ; ; Sic, fuch ; Sprattle, tcrambie; 


South, hum; Sy-e, then; Saeirl, whirl; Tilt, 


Wreeths, driited heaps of thow ; Wianocks, windows. 


A Curious Account of the Rospi1Tarity of th INDIANS in North 


America; 


HEWN any of the Indians come 

into our iowns, our people are 
apt to crowd round them, gaze upoa 
them, and incommode ther vhere 
they defire to be private; this they 
efcem grer* rudeneis, and the effect 
of the want of intlruction in the rules 
of civility and good manners. ‘ We 
have,’ fay they, ‘ as much curiofity 
as you, and when you come into our 


towns, we with for opporiu: nities of 


Jooking at you; but for this purpote 
we hide outlelves behind buthes where 
you are to pais, and never intrude our- 
felves into your company.’ 

Their manner of entering one an- 
others villages has likewife its rules. 
It is reckoned uncivil in travelling 
ftrangers to enter a village abrupt- 
ly, w vithout giving notice of their ap- 
proach. ‘Therefore, as foon as they 
arrive within ee they flop and 
halloo, remainins there till invited to 
enter. Two old men ui ually come oat 
to them, and lead them in. ‘There 
Is in eve ry — age a vacant dwe ‘ling, 
cailed the itrangers’ houie. Here they 


are pre while the old inen go round 
from hut to hut, acquainting the in- 
habitants that ftrangers are arrived, 
who are probably hungry and weary ; 

nd every oae fends them what he can 
{pare of victuals, and {kius to repofe 
A When the ftrangcrs are retreihed, 


by Dr. FRANKLIN. 


pipes and tobacco are brought; and | 


Gloww’r, look ; lik, each, every; | 


to it; Tent, heed ; Wee, little; 


=e 


bas 9 Cb, 
OS eta ote 


Pager ike 


al 


then, but not before, converfation be- | 


gins, with enquiries who they are, § 


whither bound, what news, &c. and 
it uiually ends with offers of fervice; 
if the ftrangers have occafion of guides, 
or any neceflaries for continuing their 
journey ; and nothing is exacted for 
the entertainment. 

The fame hofpitality, efteemed a- 
mong them as a principal virtue, 1s 
practifed by private perians ; of which 
Conrad Weiser, our interpreter, gave 
me the following inftance. He had 
been naturalized a among the fix nations, 
and {poke well the Mchoc language. 
Tn going through the Indian country, 


to carry 2 meiflage from our governor Ne 
to the council at Oxondaga, he called © 
at the habitation of Canapétega, an old | 


acquaintance, who embraced him, 
ipread furs for him to fiton, placed be- 
tore him fome boiled beans and venifon, 
and mixed fome rum aad water for his 
drink. When he was well refrefhed, 
and had lit his pipe, Canaffetego be- 
gaa to converfe with him: aiked how 
he had fared the many years iince they 
had feen each other, whence he thea 
came, what occafioned the journey, &c. 
Coarad antwered all his questions ; and 
when the difcourle began to fing, the 


Indian, to continue it, faid, « Con- 
rad, you have lived long among the 
wie 


I 


é 
4 
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white people, and know fomething of 
their cuftoms; I have been fometimes 
at Albany, and have obferved, that 
once in feven days they fhut up their 
fhops, and affemble all in the great 
houte; tell me, what it is for? What 
do they dothere ?’ « They meet there,’ 
fays Conrad, ‘ to hear and learn good 
things.’ «I do not doubt,’ fays the 
Indian, ¢ that they tell you fo; they 
have told me the fame: but F doubt 
the truth of what they fay, and I will 
tell you my reafons. 1 went lately to 
Albany to fell my fkins, and buy 
blankets, knives, powder, rum, &c. 
You know I ufed generally to deal 
with Hans Hanfon; but | was a little 
inclined this time to try fome other 
merchants. However, I culled firtt 
upon Hans, and afked him what he 
would give for beaver. He faid he 
could not give more than four fhillings 
a pound: but, fays he, [ cannot talk 
on bufinefs now ; this is the day when 
we meet together to learn good things, 
aad I am going to the meeting. Sol 
thought to myfelf, fince I cannot do 
any bufinefs to-day, I mayas well goto 
the meciiag too, and I went with aun. 
There ftood up a man in black, and 
began to talk to the pecple very 
angrily. I did not underitand what 
he iaid ; but perceiving that he looked 
much at me, and at Hanton, I ima- 
gined he was angry at feeing me there ; 
fo [ weat out, fat down near the houic, 
ftruck fire, and lit my pipe, waiting 
till the meeting fhould break up. I 
hought too, that the man had men- 
tioned fomething of beaver, and I fui- 
pected it might be the fubje& of their 
meeting. So when they came out, | 
accolted my merchant. ‘ Well, Hans,’ 
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faid I, «I hope you have agreed to 
give more thax tour ‘hillings a pound.’ 
‘No,’ fays he, cannot give 10 
much. I cannot give more thaa three 
fhillings and fixpence.’ I then {poke 
to feveral other dealers, but they all 
fung the fame fong, three anu ‘ixpence, 
three and ‘fixpence. This sade it 
clear to me .fat my fufpicion was 
right; and that whatever tury pre- 
tended of meeting to learn good 
things, the real purpofe was to contult 
how to cieat Indians in the price of 
beaver. Confider but a little, Con- 
rad, and you mutt be of my opinign. 
If they met fo often to learn good 
things, they would certainly have 
learned foime before this time. But 
they are ftill ignorant. You know 


‘our practice. If a white man in travel- 


ling through our country, enters one 
of our cabins, we all treat him as I 
treat you; we dry him if he is wet, 
we warm him if he is cold, and give 
him meat and drink, that he may allay 
his thirit and hunger ; and we {pread 
foit furs for him to reit and fleep on: 
we demand nothing in Sturn*. But 
if I go into a white man’s houfe at 
Albany, and‘afk for victuals and drink, 
they fay? Where is your money; and 
if I have noue, they fay, Get out, you 
Indian dog. You fee they have not 
yet learned thofe little good things, that 
we neéd no meetings to be initru@ed 
in, becaufe our mothers taught them 
to us when we were children; and 
therefore it is impoffible their mectings 
fhould be, as they iay, for any fuch 
purpote, or have any iuch effet; they 
are only to contrive the cheating of 
Indians in the price of beaver.’ 


* It is remarkable, that in all ages and countries, hofpitality has been allowed as the 
virtue of thafs, whom the c.vilized were pleafed to call Barbarians; the Greeks celebraied 
the Scyihians fr it. The Scracens pofftfled iteminently ; and itis to this day the re'gniag 


7 


virtue of the wild Arabs. St. Paul too, in the relation of his voyage and ghypwreck, on 
‘ 


the ifland of Melita, fays, 
kindled a fire, and rece 


the cold. 


i he barbarous people fhewed ws no little kinvne‘s ; fo: they 
ived us every one, becaufe of the prcfiunt rain, and becaule of 
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THE BRIT. 


PROLOGUE to the Distressep 
Baronet. Spoken by Mr. Bannifter, 
junior. 

(The band, previous to the fpeaking of the 

Prolo, ue, plays * The Highland Laddie.’) 
Written by the Author of ihe Farce. 


si O check effeminate man, each Buitifh 
maid, 

Secure of conqueft, wears the Tartan plaid: 

A ga’b that oft ha:h made the hoftile fmart, 


Aud, arm’d by beauty, now ailails the 
heart. 

Round Highland fhoulders it fubdu’d the 
foe, 


Round Lidies waifts it vanqvifhes the beau. 
This plaid the world of fathion 10 bewitches, 
Should it exterd. pray who will wear the 
bieeches ? 
Sce Patties tending all! :heir fleecy flocks, 
[pointing to the vreen boxes. 
That fll each green—I mean each fnug 
green box; 
Wiile Peggics liiten to this vocal grove, 
[pointing to the orchefira. 
Wheie every flute and fiddle fings its love. 
Methinks I hear a goddels cry--“ For fartn, 
[pointing to the galler). 
se T'j!, like my betters, wear a fath of 
Tartan : 
# Give me th- iaddies with their Highland 
plaide, 
8 Not red rags now catch mackerels and 
ma:ds.”” 
Says Pat, who's next here=** Woman, ho!d 
your bodder, 
«ie 1 will your two lips with kiffes 
finothers 
¢¢ What is ths plaid "Tis thin ~’tis poor 
*tis thabby : 
“Give a tout Irth blade a gved rich 
tabby.” 
“6 Yoot, hauld your tongue, mon !"=—-Says 
his neighbour Sauwny, 
6 Ain't we} 1, batthe gude, and bauld, 
and brattney 
€ Oh truce,” eres Pat, Old Encland’s 
fair we poach ; 
“Art al we inglth, Infhmen, or 
oh 9 


vs hot Taffy, biting hard his 














deSinglifh al benow in Wiles. 
« Driven tre by Saxens—hur hur pleaiure 
seeks, 
s¢ And hur hives teve ike Kings, on theele 
” 


; 
and iccks. 


ISH MUSE. 


© Hold!” fays the Jew, * think more and 
fpeak much lels ; 

*€ Vatch dat to do with Bar’netch in Diftrefs? 

¢ FT will relieve him—let him come to me, 

*€ Dat ith if he has jewels, d’ye fee; 

* Poor man, from tem I {von will fet him 
free.” 


Critics, if any jewels you defery, 

Dini not the luftre to the public eye ; 

And, oh, ye fair, pray fan to-night ap- 
plaufe, 

I hope we've here no croaking ¢ monftrous 
craws!” 

Our hard to no prefimpt’ous {kill lays claim; 

To pleafe by decent humour is his aim : 

No ranc’rous perfonal fatire he applies, 

But {trikes at general foibles as they rife. 


MOON-LIGH T. 
By W.Hami.ton REID. 


Hew fweet the Moon-light fleeps upon 
the ground, 
Was Nature's tranfport thro” her Shak- 
{peare’s tongue ; 
How rich the fpacious canopy around, 
With filver fhafis and golden ciclets 
hung. 


Immenfely widethe lament effluence ftreams 
In paly Juftre o'er the chryftal sills ; 
Thro” verdant bow’rs a deeper radiance 
gleams, 


That every eye with deleétation fills. 


What piftur'd forms in Gothic oider thew, 
Romantic vilions on the velt of night ; 
In folemn pomp, majeitically flow, 
On clouds they {ail thro” fields of ether 
bright. 


High on yon ghitt’ring mount fome foul 
fubl:me, 
With breatt attun’d as Philomela’s lay, 
In thought pervades the mighty ftretch of 
time, 
Tillicts ning ftars befpeak the god of day. 


SONNET To Ftora: BytheSame, 


BY charming Flora, beauteous queen, 
diffule 

O’er the frefh glebe, as wont, thy vernal 
flow ¥s 3 

That fmiing quiff the rich  neétarean 


fhow rs, 
And ipre-d the veltment of a thoufand 
hucs. 
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Come, bring with thee the woodbine’s vir- 
inglow, — 

The julian ftock-flow’r, lavith of perfume 

‘The gaudy tulip, and the violet blue, 

Auric’las rich, and rofe of peerlefs bloom. 


Add the fair primrofe that forfaken dies, _ 
And daffodils, whofe cups o’erflow with 


tears : 

Thou mofs-pav'd cells, where ivys mantling 
rife, 

Steal me from life, and footh its poignant 
cares 5 

Where woodland nymphs, the treat un- 
equal’d bring, 

Whilft Fancy fpreads her rainbow-tinted 


wing. 


PROLOGUE to the Play of the Way To 
Keer Him, performed the 18th of May, 
at the Duke of Richmond's Theatre, 
Privy Gardens, before their Majetties. 
Written by the Right Hon. GeneralCon- 
way. Spoken by the Hon. Mis. Ho- 
BART. 


GIxce I was doom’d to tread the awful 
ftage, 

Thank Heaven, that plac’d me in this po- 
lith’d age ! 

There was a time, we're told, when in acart, 

1 might have plsy'd this lovely Widow’s 

dart 5 

Or travell'd, like a Pedlar, with a pack, 

And my whole homely Wardrobe at my back; 

But, troth, I feel no fancy for fuch mum- 
ming ; 

And fure one’s drefs fhould be at leaft be- 
coming ! 

No Rainbow Silks then flaunted in the wind ; 

No Gauzes fwell’d before, nor Cork be- 
hind ; 

No Diamonds then, with all their fparkling 
train, 

Nor Rouge, nor Powder, e’en a fingle grain. 

But thofe were fimple times, the learn’d 
agree— 

Simple, indeed ! too fimple much for me ! 
Another age produc’d a diffrent tcene 5 
All grand and itately, as the firft was mean; 

The change indeed was total, a@ /a lettre ; 

Yet I can hardly fay “twas for the better. 

For wast not itrange to fee a well-dyeft 
Player 

Strat on high bufkins in the open air ; 

Then bawl to Galleries high as any tleeple; 

Or {queak thro’ pipes to forty thoufand 

op'e! 

Good Heavens, how horrid! what a mon 
ftvcus notion ! 

*Twou'd quite deprive one of all {peech and 
motion, 
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And then to wear one fettled, ftrange gri- 
mace, 

Or endlefs fimpers on a pafteboaid face ; 

‘Fo hidethe beauties bounteous N ture made, 

Beneath a itifling Vizard’s filthy Mhade ; 

To lofe of Siddons’ glance the proud con- 
troul, 

Or fwimming eye.that paints the melting 
foul; 

Th’ obedient brow that can be ftern, or 
meek ; 

The dimpling blufh that dwells on Farren’s 
cheek ; 

The well-tun’d airs that fuit each varying 


art 5 
And base that talk the language of the 
heart ! 
Thefe Ancients, we're affur'd, were won- 
d’rous wits ; 
In tafte I'd rather tru't our honeft cits : 
They might be learn’d, with all cher mufty 
rules, ‘ 
For me, I fet them down as errant foo!s : 
And mutt conclude, ’midft all thofe boafted 
arts, 
Theiraudiences had neither eyes nor hearts. 
To modern ftages too, in my conception, 
One iairly might produce fome jutt objection; 
Tis fuch a concourte, fuch a itaring fhow, 
Mcbs fhout above, and Critics inari below 5 
But when their Battle, in its dire array, 
Vents its full rage on Players or on Play, 
You'd think yourtelf'a hundred leagues from 
fhore : 
The Boatiwain whifiles, and the Monfters 
roar. 
True ; for Ambition, “tis an ample field ; 
Vatt crops of praife its fertile regions yield 5 
But rankling thorns infett the gen al foil, 
And kecnett tempe:'s blalt the planter’s tail, 
While here in this fair Garden’s caim re~ 
treat, 
At once the Virtues, and the Mufes { at; 
Where triend'y Suns their kindeit inilucnce 
fhed, 
Each tender plant may dauntlefs rear its head. 
Here, in the peacct..Anlence of the Grove, 
Sacred to triendih p and to friendly love ; 
If an Uniicenc’d, tho’ not Venal Band, 
Have dard with zealous, yet with wembling 
hand, 
Ent'ring with pious awe their hallow’d 
ihrine, 
To railé an Altar to the Heav’nly Nine; 
Ii, ttrongly ardent in fo tar a caule, 
We have iran{g:ets'd while we revere the 
Laws ; 
E’en Cafar’s telf, their Guardian and their 
fh viend, 
Will thro’ our error fee its nobler end. 
Ll Patron 
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Patron of Arts, he’l! own the gen’rous flame; 

The friends of Tafte and Freedom are the 
fame ! 

And fhou’d the gracious Pow’rs, which can 
reftrain, 

E’en by the'r prefence.confecrate our f{cene 5 

Kindly indulgent to the mufe they love, 

Shou'd they protest attempts they might re- 
prove; 

With condeicenfion that each fear beguiles ; 

You'll read our Licence in their fav’ring 
{mites. 





EPILOGUF, written by the Right Hon. 
Lieutenant General Burgoyne. Spoken 
by the Hon. Mrs. Damer. 


sé "THE Way to Keep Him”— is the tafk 
fo hard, 

When Jife’s beti lot is the affur'd reward ? 

Does man, unthinking man, his fhare de- 
{pile ? 

Or does weak woman throw away the prize? 

* Tis in ourleivesour empire to maintan : 

Tve wac’d the happy image in my b:ain, 

Smiling fhe fits, and weaves her . rofy 
chain. 

Oh! could my humble fkill, which often 
{trove 

In mimic ftone to copy forms I love, 

By foft gradation reach a higher art, 

And bring to view a fculpture of the heart ! 

Til try; and cull materials as they’re icat- 
ter'd— 

Not fiom cne objeé&, left "twere faid I 
flaiter’d: 

Firft, temper—gentle, uniform, obedient— 

Yes, mighty firs—we know your grand in- 
eredient : 

Thave it in that face (writes) th’ examples 
down 

That {feidom wears, and never meets a 
frown. 

Vivacity and wit (looks round) V'll take from 
you— 

And fentiment, from Lady I know who. 

Truth and difcretion- therehow they 
acorn her ! 

And delicacy peeping from that corner. 

For fenfib:lity, where jiniles and fighs 

In pain or joy with bienced fottnets rife, 

T fee it breaking thro’ yon lovely bloom — 

For a defire to pleafe—1 i! look at home. 

Bypocrify—don’t ftart—the wants one grain, 

One little atom, jult to cover pain, 

When not content with bleffings in her 
power, * ; 

Her truant robs he: av’rice of an hour. 

Such are the gifts the attentive loves fhould 
bring, 


A hoop of gems to guard the bridal fing. 


I 
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Need I, here, point to virtues more fublime!’ 


Unchang’d by fafhion, unimpair’d by time. 

To higher duties of connubial ties ! 

To mutual! bleffings that from duties rife! 

Your looks—- your hearts—the bright af- 
femblage own, 

Which Heaven to emulative life has 
fhown, 

And plac’d, in double luftre, onathrone. 


ODE to DEATH. 
O Death! whofe arbitrary hand 


No human power can ¢’er withftand, 
I bend beneath thy rod! 
And, while I own thy thaft fevere, 
While wounded Nature drops « tear, 
My foul refign to God. 


No more each mind-expreflive grace, 
Depigted ov my Flavia’s face, 

Shall cham a parent's fight ; 
When death her tender frame invades, 
How foon the_rofeate bloffom fades, 

And finks beneath the blight ! 


Greatnefs! the echo of a name, 
On gal s of popular acclaim 
What vot’ries fill thy fhrine ! 
Raiz'd to the zenith of their pow’r, 
They blaze, the meteors of an hour, 
That fall no more to fhine ! 


Ah! fee the mockery of ftate ! 
The Iaft fad levee of the great ! 
The pageantry of death ! 
Tn fable pomp the visti lies, 
A fpectacle for vulgar eyes, 
The {port of vulgar breath ! 


Say, what avails the {culptur’d butt; 
The honours paid to putrid duft, 
The venal paet’s lays ? 
Virtue difclaims the forms of art, 
She lives in records of the heart, 
Beit monuments of praife ! 


Behold life’s clofing fcene difplay'd, 
How vain the gew-gaws of parade, 
Th’ appendages of wealth ! 
Art has exhautted all her power : 
Can fhe revive the drooping flower ? 
Or tint the bloom of health ? 


What horrors fill the guilty mind, ° 

(Whoie joys with life mult be refign’d) 
When death’s dead thaft is nigh! 

Life flits away on flutt’ring wing: 

*Tis vice that arms the tyrant’s tting, 
Impels the heart-felt fich. 


While the fmooth fircam of pleafure glides, f 


Whi'e lite rolls on its vapid tudes, 
Hope gilds each riing-moyn I. . 
While 
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While every zephyr breathes perfumes, 
While every path with rofes blooms, 
We fear no latent thorn. 


Adverfity with poignant dart, 

By wounding purvfies the heart, 
Expels the baleful weed ; 

She prunes each wild luxuriant fhoot : 


- Her fcion bears the noble fruit, 


Of virtue’s heavenly feed. 


My fou!! arreft each anxious thought : 
Afii:€tion’s rigid {chool had taught, 
My Flavia’s mind to foar ; 
Taught her, fuperior to her fate, 
With Faith’s firm eye to explore the ftate 
‘Where pain fhall be nd more. 


Shall ftoics boaft their mental art ? 
Shall they, O Death! defy thy dart, 
Repel each fhatt of woe ? 
And can the thriftian want fupport ? 
To him whofe Saviour is his fort, 
Is death a dreadful foe ? 


Tho’ confcious virtue can difpenfe 
A blifs beyond the joys of fenfe, 
A genuine heart-felt glow ; 
Yet know, fond man, wiih pride elate, 
Vain is thy vaunted happy ftate, 
Whote blifs is fix’d below ! 
If Death this vital {park deftroys, 
Ev'n Virtue’s felf-rewarding joys 
Are fleeting as our breath! 
The chriitian feeks a nobler prize ; 
The grave’s his patsport to the fkies, 
His triumph over death! 


EPITAPH on E. F. late of the Univerfity 
of Oxford. 

BENEATH this ftone reclines, till time 
fhall end, 

A man of fente, of honour, and a friend ; 

Titles, of which (go fearch the world 
around) 

Pofliffing one, {carce one in ten is found ; 


How much more rare that gen’rous foul to 


find, 
Where all in full perfe&tion thine combin'd. 
What though perhaps fome fauits obfcur'd 
his fame, 
Faultlefs to be—is more than angels claim: 
So motes in bfighteft beams ave fecn to play, 
Nor fpotlefs thines the radiant orb of day ; 
Yet fuch he was, as all whe know confelt, 
Of ail they know, the nobieft and the bett: 
And o’er his fate each bofom heav'd a figh, 
That worth like his mutt yet fubmit to die. 


. —!l, 


SonG, for a married Lady, on her Brother's 
Wedding Day. 


ee PA wedded love!" by fweet ex- 
= perience known, 
The greatet? good which mortal life can own; 
From thy bieit influence all my pleafures 
flow, 
To thee what thanks, what gratitude I owe: 
Yet, yet thy favour does my bliss increate, 
And makes that rapture which before was 
peace, 
My bofom beats with joy, I fing the lay, 
To blefs a brother on his bridal-day. ~ 


Ye guardian powers, whofe ever watchful 
care, 

Attend the nuptials of each confant pair, 

Come, join with ine, and all your aid ime 
part, 

Pure Nuture’s gifts, beyond the boat of art: 

Domeftic peace, full health, and gay con- 


tent, 
With age made happy by a life well fpent. 
Be thef their joys, and may their children 


fay, 
Tho” long their life, “twas but a bridal- 


day. 
B. S. 


T HEA T R E. 


O N Tuefday, May 1, a new Farce, 
caled Bonps w:thcut JUDGMENT, 
or the Loves «f BENGAL, was performed 
for the firft time at Covent Garden Theatre. 
The CharaSters were thus reprefented : 
Colonel Fury, Mr. Quick ; Congo, Mr. 
Wewitzer ; Nankeen, Mr. Fearon; Manly, 
Mr. Macready ; Japan, Mr. Ryder. —Go- 
vernefs, Mrs. Pitt; Sophy, Mis. Wells; 
Charloite, MifS Wilkialon. 
The teene of this little picce is laid in 
India, and it has al} the charaéteriltic extra- 
vigance of an Eattern Rory. An eu gover- 


nefs and her two beautiful wards are fhipped 
off for the Eaft. They arrive at a tettle- 
ment where colonel Fury, the commander 
in chief, and Congo, his friend, are on tip 
toe with expectation of the coming cargo of 
Buitith beauties. Manly, the lover of Char- 
lotte, has left England in fearch of her, and 
arrives at the very period that the females 
land in Bengal. He is recognized by his 
fotter-biother Japan, the fervant and arch- 
adminiitrator to tie plesfires of colonel 
Fury. Japan proimiics his affittance, and 
affures Manly that his Charlotte :s arrived, 
and deitined by bargata and fale with Mr. 

Lia Nan. 
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Nankeen, her confignee, to be the wife of 
Mr. Congo, and that Sophy, on the other 
hand, is upon the fame condition to be the 
cara {pofa of the commander in chief. Japan 
contrives, by perfuading the colonel that 
Sophy has a cork leg, to fet him againft her, 
and he perfuades Congo to exchange his pre- 
tenfions to Charlotte, and make up to Sophy. 
In the mean time, the colonel is tricked into 
a marriage with the old governefs, and 
Manly is united to Charlotte. 


On Tuefday, May 3, a new Farce, 
called THE DisTRESSED BARONET, was 
performed at Drury Lane ‘Theatre, for the 
firtt time. 

The CharaSters were as follow : 


Sir George Courteous, Mr. Palmer; 
Peter Pop, Mr. Suett; Mr. Quirk, Mr. 
Baddeley ; Aminadab, Mr. Burton ; La- 
roche, Mr. Waldron.—Sophy Pop, Mrs. 
Wilfon; Mrs. Termagant, Mrs. Hopkins; 
Ninny, Mifs Collins. 


This piece is the production of Mr. 
Stewart, author of Gretna Green. -The 
ftory is briefly this; Mils Pop, profiting 
by her birth, parentage, and education, 
plunders her father of 30001. in order to 
tollow the digtates of her heart, and give 
her hand to Sir George Courteous (a baronet 
diftreffed by diffipation), but has prudence 
enough to determine previoufly to afcertain 
the fincerity of his paifion. In order to ef- 
fect which puipofe, the pretends to have two 
fifters, the one a lifping affected lafs, named 
Penelope, and the other, Diana, a lover of 
the turf, and of all mafculine {ports. She 
perfonifies thefe two ideal fifters, and afto- 
nifhes the baronet with the wonderful {imi- 
‘nity of perfon, attended with fo violent an 
oppofition of character. ‘This affords fome 
humour, and that is heightened by the plots 
of Quirk, aflitted by Aminadab, a Jew mo- 
ney-icnder, famous for his {kilful talents for 
helping on bails and bankruptcies. Mrs. 
‘Termagant is another Mrs. Chethire, who 
has got Sir George into Bonds without 
Judgment, and perfecutes him for refufal to 
perform his contra&. After a variety of 
laughable fituations, the piece concludes with 
the union of Sir George and Sophy. 

The Prologue was full of variety of cha- 
raster, and was {poken with a propriety of 
p-rfonification, and a diitinétnets and torce 
of humour, that no comedian living but the 
younger Banniiter could have given it. 


On Wednefday, May 16, Mr. Coleman 
opened his theatie, with the Comedy of the 


SPANISH FRyaR, and a new Comic Opera, 
called HaRvesT HOME. 


The Charaéters of the Comic Opera were 
thus reprefented : 


Glanville, Mr. Meadows; Trim, Mr, 
Chapman; Uncle, Mr. Uther ; John Muz- 
zy, Mr. Matthews ; Congo, Mr. Johnfon ;° 
Whutk, Young Seftini.—Cleora, Mrs. Ban- 
nifter; Mrs. Muzzy, Mrs. Edwards; 
Woonah, Mifs George. 


This opera is taken from the French, and 
worked up into the form it now bears, by 
fome perfon obvioufly intimate with the 
Englifh ftage. 

The fable, like that of all operas, is fome- 
what irregular, and a little incongruous, 
but is by no means deftitute of merit. Many 
of the fcenes afford much food for laughter, 
and the humour of the dialogue, though 
broad, is extremely: pleafant and enters 
taining. 

The chara&ters were well played, particu- 
larly thoie of Woonah and Whifk. Young 
Seftini is a little prodigy : we never faw fo 
powerful a {pecimen of archnefs and humour 
exhibited by fo very juvenile a performer. 
Mifs George is greatly improved. The 
character the played was that of an Lrith girl, 
highly coloured and whimfical!y worked up. 
She did it ample juftice. Mrs. Bannifter 
was welcomed back to the Hage with aloud 
plaudit, and repaid the generofity of the 
audience by finging with great tafte. The 
mufic of this opera does Mr. Dibdin’s tatte 
great credit. ‘The airs are moft of then FF 
highly charaéteriftic, and many of them i 
uncemmonly pretty. 

Between the Comedy and the Opera an 
occafional addrefs in character was f{poken 
by young Seftini, who came forward in the 
dvefs of a Merry-andrew, and told the au- 7 
dience that his family had been driven, firk |] 
from Smithfield, and then from town alto- § 
gether, by law, many years fince, but that 
they had lately got footing in London again; 
that his grandfather was engaged at Drury- 
lane, his father at Covent-garden Theatie, 
and himfelf being leatt, and moft like the 
manager in fize, at the Hay-market, where 
he meant to fay, ¢ walk in gentlemen and 
ladies,’ and play his pranks before them all 
the fummer, by which means, together with 
the powerful aid of puffs and paragraphs, 
he hoped to make his matter a profitabie tei 
fon. The addrefs had many good points it 
it, and was admirably given from a mounte } 
bark ftage by the {peaker. 
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On Tuefday, the 22nd, a new Farce, 
entitled THe Mipnicut Hovr, tranf- 
lated by Mrs. Inchbald from the French 
piece of Rufe contre Rufe, was received at 
Covent Garden with very loud and general 
approbation. Mrs. Inchbald, in the tranf- 
lation of this piece, has manitetted great 
theatrical {kill—the has made feveral altera- 
tions ; and by laying the plot in Spain, has 
made the manners agree with the {cene. The 
piece in the French is trifling as a compofi- 
tion, but it abounds with ftratagem and in- 
cident, which fet the moft fober critic a 
faughing. The idea of the plan is, that an 
old General, who has a very high opinion of 
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his own talent at manceuvring, makes a 
bargain and a bet with a young Maiguis, 
that if he can fteal away his niece before the 
hour of twelve at night, he thall confent to 
their marriage. The bufineis therefore con- 
fifts in the plotting of the Ma:quis to gain 
his bet and his miitrefs, in which he is juc- 
cefsful. 

The piece has feveral good points, and it 
was acted throughout with uncommon ‘p:rit. 
Mr. Lewis, Mrs. Webb, Mr Quick, Mr. 
Edwin, Mrs. Wells, and Mrs. Brown, all 
contributed by their talents to its fuccefs 5 
and there was a very good Prologue {poken 


by Mr. Pope. 


in the Fourtu Sesstons of the 


Sixteenth Parliament of Great Britain; continued from Page 212 of 


our laft. 


In the Houfe of Lords, on Monday, 
March 5, on the report of the reiolutions 
entered ‘ntoon Friday, the Duke of Man- 
chefter rofe to deliver his fentiments on 
them. As we are frequently, he faid, at 
war with France, we mutt expect a fre- 
quent interrupticn to our commerce. Our 
trade would be drawn from its o!d current, 
to be diverted into a channel that would 
give it only a temporary reception. He 
urged the impolicy of giving a fanction, by 
implication, to the family compact. He 
afferted that France was ever competitor in 
many branches of manufacture, and that 
if the intercourfé took place, this competi- 
tion might, in many particulars, be im- 
proved into fuperiority. There was ‘no 
article in which we were wholly unrivalled, 
but in Sheffield ware and pottery. In the 
manufaCture of g.afs and of cabinet work, 
the Fignch were greatly our fuperiors 5; at 
the fame time that they equalled us in ma- 
ny other branches. But admitting them to 
be a little inferior in many, how foon might 
they not, by means of the fkill which would 
be more freely imparted to them, get the 
better of that inferiority? Manufacturers 
are not particularly fond of one {pot : where 
the artifans profit is, that he confiders as 
his home ; nor can he be expetted to thay 
in England, if England will not afford 
him a fubfiftence. Then confidering the 
fubjet in a political view, his Grace iaid, 
it was no longer the fafhion two talk of 
the infincerity of the French ; and vet chere 
could not be a greater proof of it than ther 
prefent conduct towards us. All their 
exertions were bent to sival the comme:ce 
and naval power of this country. “They 
Were reducing their army, and encreaing 


their navy to fuch a decree, that they had 
built no lefs than 16 fh:ps of the line fince 
the conclufion of the war. He knew that 
political fincerity was no virtue of the late 
minifter, the Count de Vergennes ; for, on 
fome occafion, when he was talking ear- 
neitly to him, the Count faid, by way of 
confirmation of his affirtion, “ I do not 
fpeak to you now as Minilter, but as a 
Gentleman.” 

The Marquis of Buckingham allowed, 
that he was far from being of opinion, that 
the fincerity of the French was {o entire'y to 
be relied on, as for our Minifters to relax 
the necefiary caution with which they thould 
act towards fore’g¢n powers. _! hrs certain- 
ly was not their mtention. But I fuppoting 
the French to have no real good will to 
Great Britain, (i!) her friendthip might be 
depended on, when her intereft was inti- 
mately conneéted with it. The benefits 
accruing to the two countries would he ree 
ciprocal. Hs Lordflitp then repeated ma- 
ny of the arguments we have already (tated, 
as urged in the lower houfe. There was 
one expreffion, he faid, which had dropped 
from the noble Du‘ e, and which he could 
not hear without animadverfion ; and that 
was his calling the French our na‘ural enre- 
mies. He knew not that we had any na- 
tural enemies ; but he was certain trom a 
review of the lait war, snd all the former 
wars, in which we had been engayed, that 
we had no aatural frienis. In the Ltt 
war in particular, all Europe fiemcd to be 
againit us; {0 that we had us much rea- 
fon to cail one power our natural enemy as 
another.—-As to the danger of, Jofing our 
trade in cale of a war with France, experi- 
rence had tauglit us, that was not to be ap- 
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_pschended: for during the late hoftilities, 
though we had to cope with fo many pow- 
exs, our exports were as great as they had 
been in times of the moit profound peace. 

The Duke of Manchelter, in confirma- 
tion of what he had befare advanced, ob- 
firved faither, that it was not a fair calcu- 
lation, that becaufe there were 24 millions 
of inhebitants in France, and only eight 
millicns in Huitain, that their confumpnon 
of ovr marufaéiures was to be three times 
as great as ours would be of their produce. 
Tn fict, we were not only a more luxurious 
peopl, but had more occafion for many 
arucks with which the French can fupply 
us, than they hve for what we can export 
to their marke. 

Lord Sturpiont declared, that he confi- 
dered thofé regulation. which had been ad- 
nii.ted, and whch tended tacitly to recog- 
nie the neutral code, as truly tormidable 
to the mtereits of ihis country. Our infu- 
har fituavon gave us the advantage, in the 
Waicus events of hoftility, of preventing 
naval ftores being fent to our enemies. If, 
however, 1t fhould happen that we fhouid 
go to war with any European or foreign 
ftate, France would have it in her power 
to aflift that fate under the fanétion of the 
propoted regulation, ant even to convey 
this offiance through the channel. He 
heped, thercfore, that Mimiftry would give 
fume explanation on this pomt, and fhew 
him reaions why they did not prevent the 
acopticn of fo very dangerous a measure. 

Lord Cariiile ikewile urged minitters to 
an explanation on this importent point. 

“he Marans of Carmarthen faid, that 
the advantages which would arife from the 
treaty were fuch, as he confidered would 
en tre whole be eminently ufeiu! to this 
nation. It was 2bfurd, om any errvange- 
mint of th’s fpecics, to oppole articles of 
traffic mere!y of ihe fame kind to each other. 
}t was even abfiird to oppolc manufacture 
fo menufwQure. There were natural ad- 
Vontages which the ene country poticiled 
above the other, There was alfo a fuperi- 
ority in manutactwe which the one coun- 
try hid above the other, and the true way 
to come at the trut! of fuch points was, by 
initituting a compariion, and ftriking a 
balance cn the whole hetween a!] thofe ar- 
ticles fimilar and difim which were 
li.ely to become ihe objets of commercial 
ciwculaticn 3 and he did not doubt but that 
when thew LordAhips estered into this com- 
preheniive view or the fubject, they would 
Jind the treary much more advantageous 
than the contwary. With regard to the 
Imprevemer* of the revenue, th re was litle 


new Culd be duggcitcd on the dubjeét, Ine 
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deed, this ground of oppofition had in a 


manner been abandoned. Here he ftated 
various articles by way of illustration, the 
duties on which would raife the revenue 
50,0001. perannum. Much had been faid 
about France being in a ftate of rivalfhip 
with us. He {aw nothing in the treaty 
which ought to throw us off our guard. 
Taking, therefore, the fubjeét in all points 
of view, whether political, commercial, or 
financial, he had no doubt but that their 
Lordthips would fee reafon to applaud its 
wildom, and to give it their concurrence. 

The Earl of Sandwich and Lord Port- 
chetier were of a contrary opinion. The 
former did not think the treaty would Jatt 
{even years; and the latter made fome allu- 
fions -to the Marquis of Lanfdowne, in- 
finuating, that his Lordfhip had fpoken 
beth for and againf the treaty. 

The Duke of Richmond fpoke of con- 
fidersble advantages which would accrue to 
this country from the exportation of coals. 

Lord Fitzwilliam faid, that part of the 
county (Yorkfhire) to which he more im- 
mediately belonged, had been alarm:d a 
the negleé&t which Adminiftration evinced 
in the renewal of the treaty with Portugal. 
The woollen manufaéturers were particu- 
larly alarmed at the confequence. 

Lord Sydney faid he was convinced the 
Portuguele treaty would be renewed with 
all poflible expedition ; nay, he confidered 
the Methuen negociation as now in an 
actual ftate of exiftence; he therefore re- 
commended to his Lordfhip to make an in- 
timation to that effect, when he wrote to 
his friends in Yorkfhire. 

The Marquis of Lanidowne adverted to 
what had fallen. from a noble Peer, concern- 
ing his accufing him of having delivered 
his featiments both for and againft the 
treaty. He defended himfelf cm dey on 
this had ; and in the courte of it, he glanced 
at the Duke of Richmond’s plan of fortifi- 
cation, which he feverely cenfured. This 
involved him in a perlonal altercation with 
his Grace, of little momen:, however, to 
the public at large. —But in {peaking n»ore 
particularly to the fubjeét under the confi- 
deration of the houfe, the Marqu’s took 
occafion to recommend an un‘on with Jre- 
Jand. If what he had heard was true, 
there had fometime ago beeo a meeting of 
the With and Englith M nittry, on the jub- 


sett of comprehending that country in the 


prcient negociation.— What the refult was, 
the Members of the prefent Adminiftration 
could beit infoim thew Lordfhips ; but he 
withed that Great britain and teland were 
united in ftronger ties of friendthip; and 
he thought the preiem Lord Lieutenant and 
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Secretary very well calculated to accomplifh 
a permanent fyftem of amity, as a conii- 
derable portion of good humour and feilow- 
fhip fubfifted between them and the peo- 
ple of that country. The happy effects of 
the Englith law and conititution ought to 
be diffufed throughout every quarter of the 
Britifh dominions. Ireland was governed 
by the fame laws ; and with regard to the 
manners and difpofitions of the natives, 
there was a ftriking fimilarity between them 
and the people-of this country. So falutary 
and wife were the Englifh laws, that he 
withed their operations were extended to 
Scotland, and that the three kingdoms 
were united under one fyftem of legifla- 
tion. He concluded by praifing the prin- 
ciple of the treaty, altiough he difliked the 
guefionable thape in which it appeared 5 
and ardently wifhed, that the principle 
might overcome every obitacle and difficulty 
which furrounded it. 

Lord Portchefter obferved, that what the 
noble Marquis had now jutt mentioned 
juttified him in what he had advanced. 

Lord Stormont then, addreffing himflf 
to Lord Sydney, faid he hoped their Lord- 
fhips did not mean to go on with the report 
of the refolutions, and the confideration of 
the addrefs that night. It was then pat 
10 o'clock, and the refolutions were nu- 
merous. He urged befides, that they were 
in their nature totally diftinét from the ad- 
drefs. 5 

Lord Sydney had no cbje&tion to poft- 
poning the addrefs, provided the refolutions 
were received. 

The queftion on the motion was then 
put, when the Houte divided, 

Contents - - = = = 94 
Non Contents - - - 35 


—_——— 


59 
Majority in favour of the Motion, 59 
The other refclutions were then feverally 
read and agreed to without a divifion. 


The next day, on the queftion concern- 
ing the addrets, Lord Stormont objected 
ftrongly to it, not only as premature, but 
2s p'ecluding their Lordthips from any fu- 
ture inveftigation of the fubje&t. Among 
other particulars to which he objected, he 
mentioned the article concerning the neu- 
tral code, in which he thought we had made 
a fhamefu' furrender of our dgnity. The 
French policy woul! wonderfuily improve 
on the valuable adventage; and it would 
foon be diftover d how dangerous fuch a 
plan was to the peace of Eureps. 

The Earl of Warwick made his maiden 
fpecch, in favour cf the treaty, and was 
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anfwered in fome particulars by the Duke 
of Manchetler, to whom he replicd. 

The Morquis of Buckingham made a 
few comments on Lord Stormont’s obterva- 
tions concerning the neu‘ral code, ftating 
his reafons for differing from him. He - 
then-adverted to what had fallen from the 
Duke of Manchetter in yeflerdzy’s debate, 
re{peéting the addition of 16 thips of the 
Ime to the French navy. He was ignorant 
of fuch an increafe in the marine department 
of France. Whether it was true or not, 
he could inform their Lordihips, that the 
Britih Admiralty had refoived to increale 
the navy very confiderably. 

Lord Loughborough condemned many 
articles of the treaty, and particularly ad- 
verted to that which ailowed aliens to fertle 
in the retail trade in any part of the coun- 
try. This was expreisly againft the law 
of the land, which extended the re¢nshem 
not only againtt perfons of this deferipuon, 
who might happen to fettle in corp wate. 
towns, or p!aces exclulively privileged, but 
abfolutely prohibited any tach {ettlement in 
any part of Great Britain. He was atto- 
nifhed that the treaty of Utrecht thould have 

en fo hteratly tranfcribed. Even chen, 
though Lord Bolingbroke poffefled gen us, 
ardour, and enterprife enouga for doing ang 
thing, the found conftituttional knowledge 
of Lord Oxford, his colleague in office, 
prevented any precedent of this kind bein 
eftablithed. ‘The words of the addre 
could not convey to the throne that wh:ch 
their Lordfhips ought not to go without, 
trwh. The hoult had not deliberated on 
the treaty moft ferioufly; nor did they 
truly deliberate in that manner, but on pub- 
lic bills. Though he had ayproved the 
provifions of the tieaty, which he did not, 
at the fame time that he had no objeticn 
to its principie, full he mutt hive condemn. 
ed the addreis, as it pledged the houte to 
what was not in their power. 

The Lord Chancellor denied that the 
addrefs carried any fuch meaning. Itpled- 
ged th-ir Lordfhips in no other way than 
all the various forms of the houf* und -ubt- 
ediydd. In the p-ocets of every bill there 
were certain itages in which purticular re- 
folutions were agreed to, that, :f there wag 
any meaning in the prefest argument, 
pledged their Lordihips to the adoption of 
meafurcs, which, no:wishitanding, were 
frequently and juitiy re inquithed. The 
commeniary therefore which had be-n made 
by the noble and leared Lord on the words 
ot the addrefs, and which was intended ta 
fix uvon them a ccvtam deg ee of ridicule, 
was und ubtedly not found, He repiied 
to the icveral objections, wisch, in the 

courte 
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againft the meafure. It (carcely could with 
any plaufibility be affirmed, that their 
Lord thips had not taken the treaty into their 
mott {erious confideration. In a word, he 
was decidedly for the addrefs. 

The Marquis of Lanfdowne declared, 
that he approved in the moft explicit and 
decided manner the whole of the treaty. 
He avowed himfelf among thofe who had 
originally blamed Minilters for their teme- 
rity. He thought a litile more caution 
might have been advantageous. But the 
mere he revolved the bufinefs in his mind, 
he was the move perfuaded, that even that 
boldnefs which the meafure difcovered 

would be ultimately in its favour. He 


AFFAIRS of 


HAT a civil war is at length broken 

out in Holland, 1s now confirmed by 

the lat mails. On the goth day of this 

month an aéticn between the patriotic party, 

as they are termed, and the regular troops, 

took place near Direcht, in which numbers 
were killed and wounded. 

The following are the particulars: The 
aftion was between the city militia of U- 
trecht, and a body of 350 regulars, under 
the command of colonel Compte D’Efferen. 
It appears upon the whole, that the latter 
were the aggreffors, and that the command- 
ing officer of the city free corps was firtt 
fhot by a party who laid in ambuth to fur- 
prize his followers. — The Burghers re- 
entered the city on the roth at night, and 
were received by torch-light, amongit the 
acclamations of their fel'ow-citizens. Be- 
fides the captain-commandant Wificher, and 
Mynheer Vander Vlerk, who were killed 
on the fpot, eleven of the armed citiz-ns 
have been defperately wounded.—On the 
other hand, the conquerors brought in w:th 
them twenty-one prifoners, drums to the 
number of 15, feveral fpontoons, 200 mul- 
quets, the miliary and ether chells, the 
charges of the commanding officer ; in fhort, 
evcry thing belorging to the regulars, ex- 
cept thar colours. ; 

This civil difturbance is not hkely to 
end here, and it is more than probuble that 
the caufe of the inhabitants of Utrecht will 
be powerfully {upported by the States of 
Holland, ther Noble and Great Mighti- 
nifies having ordered their General, Van 
Ryflel, to march to their affittance, m cafe 
eny further difubance fhould happen.— 
Meanwhile the States of Amersfecrt, in 
whofe department Tes the criy of Utrecht, 
having concerted mea‘ures with the Stadt- 
holdir, are to fend more military forces, to 
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courte of the debate, had been offered 


adverted too, in the courfe of his fpeech, to 
the various objeStions which had been urged 
by feveral noble Lords ; but he wifhed it 
once for all to be underftood, that he hearti- 
ly and fincerely approved of the treaty, 
Earl of Stanhope, Earl Camden, the 
Duke of Richmond, the Duke of Man- 
chefter, and the Duke of Portland all faid 
a few words; after which the Houfe divid- 
ed; 
Contents for the addrefs were 
Againft it 


74+ 
oe «€« ©@ 24 
Majority - - = 50 
Several Peers then entered their proteft, 
and the Houfe adjourned. 


[To be continued. ] 
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the amount of three or four regiments, a- 
guintt the above city. The pretence is ta 
itand on the defentive; they even loudly 
blame the conduét of Comte D’Efferen for 
having exceeded his orders. 

Among the wounded was a boy, twelve 
years of age, who was fhot through the 
belly by a mufket-ball ; and being carried 
into the city of Utrecht on a board, he ex- 
claimed, § I am not yet dead, and ftill a 
Patriot.” 

The Supplement Extraordinary to the 
Utrecht Gazette of the 17th inftant, con 
tains the following particulars of an en- 
gagement fubfequent to the above. 

On the 14th inft. at five o’clock, P.M. 
a detachment fet out from hence, confifting 
of 20 huffars, and ro chafleurs, command- 
ed by Count Wittzenftein, a relation of the 
Rhingrave of Salm, befides two officers 
and three volunteers on duty, one of whom 
was the Count Linange, nephew of the 
Rhirgrave. At a certain diftance from 
Utrecht, the road leading to Zeyit divides 
ifelf two ways. The Count marched with 
his thirty men to the left, and_perceiv- 
ed, on turn'ng round, a piquet of cavalry 
of Thuy! (the enemy) jult arrived, and 
who faluied han with a general difcharge of 
mu'‘quetry, followed immediately by ano- 
ther; on which Wittzenftem founded a 
charge, trufting to his huffais, fword in 
hand ; and ordering his chaffeurs behind to 
fupport him in cale of retreat. Sword a- 
gunk fword, the engagement became defpe- 
rate; each had his man; but the impetu- 


ous ardour and courage of the byflars feon | 


put the enemy tn diforder.—They took two 
prioners and their horfes without having 
loft a fingle man. But whillt they were 
employed n taking the prifoners, Wittzen- 


® 
ftein perceived that the enemy were reinfur- 
ced 
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ced with a body of eighty, who were maf- 
ters of the right hand road, and who were 
advancing with ail poffible expedition to cut 
off his paffage to the city. With the great- 
eft bravery and prudence he re-affembied 
his huffars, who, by purfuing the encmy, 
were divided. In an inftant being reunited, 
they made a fweep round to gain the bottom 
of the point, without which, they would 
otherwife have been unavoidably cut off. 
They then took advantage of a {mall wood 
to kneel in, and fhot to the right; wait:ng 
for the enemy, who were behind them in 
order of battle, and who coming within a 
few yards, he gave a fignal to the chafleurs 
to aim each at his man. One of their prin- 
cipal cavalier leaders fell on the firfi fire, 
and the chaffeurs were equally fuccefsful 
afterwards, by doing great execution, as 
they perceived many of the other horfem:n 
fall off their horfes. The Count Wittgen- 
ftein, taking advantoge of the diforder, 
which his well-dire&ted fire had thrown the 
enemy into, founded another charge, {wo:d 
in hand, and fell upon a frefh troop, four 
times fuperior to his own in number. ‘The 
execution done by the huffars in this fecond 
encounter, was no lefs terrible and bloody. 
One of their bullets ftruck againft the Ge- 
neral’s breaft, but without effe&t: Count 
Linange then attacked him in perfon, {word 
in hand, and with two ftrokes dreadfully 
wounded him ; in return, he only received 
a flight fcratch on the right check. On our 
fide, a city marfhal, and one of our horfes, 
was wounded. But on examining the {words 
of thefe brave men, which were ttained with 
blood up to their very hilts, and confider- 
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ing with what vigour and advantage they 
ufed them, againtt eighty who turned on 
their backs, and she. number of others they 
had to engage with, thcir dead and wound- 
ed is by no means confideiable. During 
the firit part of the engazement, M. Witte 
zenttein fent a prifoner to Utrecht on horfe- 
back, guarded by two huffirs, who carried 
the firft news of the engagement. Either 
by good or ill luck, it happenet that this 
priloner, beng tevibly wounded in the 
head, was fo covered with blood, that even 
the colour of his cloaths was not difcovera- 
ble. Women and chi'd-en lined the ftreets 
to fee this fight. Svon aficr two more pri- 
foners arrived, guarded by hufiars, who 
confirmed the news of ther vittory; but 
Wittzenfiein knowing better than to renew 
the combat with eighty frefh men, and a 
powerful cavalry, he detached an o:ficer to 
Utrecht, for a frefh fupply ; and initantly 
Colonels Borch and Major During fent alfo 
for the reit of th-ir troops ; unluckily the 
huffars were foraging, and the fix compas 
nies of infantry but lately arrived, and fa- 

tigued by a forced march ; notwithftanding 

which they refumed their courage, and in 

jefs than half an hour all the huflars were 

ready to march. Major During ordered 

them to thiow away their piltols and car- 

bines, and faid he wanted them to uf their 

{words only. The chafturs and fuzileers 
were half way on the road to the field of 
battle, when they met the conqueror returns 
ing to this city, where he was received with 
the greateft acclamations of all the inha- 

bitants. 


Hiftorical Chronicle for May. 


APRIL 27. 

LORD George Gordon made his appear- 
ance in the Court of King’s-Bench 
yelterday, and after continuing till near its 
breaking up, he addreffed the bench, and faid 
that he meant only to produce one witnefs 
in one of the aétions, and none in the other. 
In the courfe of libel againit the bench, he 
was fenfible that he fhould have a witnefs in 
the bofom of every Judge on the bench, and 
he meant to call for no other. In the fup- 
fed libel againtt the Court of France, he 
ad occafion for one witnefs, and for the pro- 
duétion of a letter. Both the perfon whom 
he meant to call, and the letter, were of 
very high confequence, and he trufted the 

Court would order fubpoenas to be iffued. 
The Court faid, that whatever fubpoenas 
he defired would be iffued of courfe, on his 


_ Lordship’s application to the proper officer, 


The ncble Lord thanked the Court, and 
withdrew. 

Office of Ordnance, April2s, 1787. His 
Majefty, by warrant of this day's date, has 
been pleafed to direét, that the corps of 
Engineers fha}l in future take the name of the 
corps of Royal Engineers, and be fo ftiled 
and called ; and that the faid corps of Royal 
Engineers fhal! rank in the army wich the 
royal regiment of Artillery; and when- 
ever there fhall be occafion for them to take 
poft with any other corps of the army, the 
poit of the corps of Royal Engineers fhali 
be on the right, with the royal regiment of 
Artillery, according to the dates of the com- 
miffions of the officers belonging to the royal 
regiment of Artillery and corps of royal 
Engineers. 

May 15. 
Yefterday was held the anniverfary meet- 
Mm ing 
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ing of the Sons of the Clergy, at which 
were prefent the Right Honourable the Lord- 
Mayor, his Grace the: Avch>ifiop of Can- 
terbury, Preiident, Sir John Skynner, Knt. 
Vice-Prefident, his Grace the Archbithop 
of York, Bifhops of Durham, Winchelter, 
Bath and Wells, $a':ifbury, Peterborough, 
Ely, Rochefter, Chefier, Bangor, Glou- 
cefter, Norwich, St David's, Brittol, and 
Lincoln, Lord Bulkley, Sheriffs Le Mefu- 
rer and Higgins, Aldermen Pickett, Boy- 
dell, and Macauley, Sir Wilham Dolben, 
Bart. Sir Herbert Mackwoith, Bart. Sir 
Jofhua Reynolds, with many ot the Clergy 
and Gentry. The fermen wes preached by 
the Reverend Anthony Hamilton, D. D. 
Archdeacon of Colchefter, F. R.S. &c. 
from Jeremiah, chap. xlix. ver. 11: ** Leave 
thy fatherlefs children, } will preferve them 
alive; let thy widows truit in me.” 
Colle&ion at St. Paulson Tucilay £. s. d. 
the 8th init. — .— 3178 16 
Ditto on Thurfday the roth 197 13 6 
Ditto at Merchant-Taylors Hal] 592 3 6 


Total 967 16 6 
May 19. 

Benismin Gregion, formerly a fervant 
to Mr. Kearfley the bookiciicr, ona charge 
of forgery, eighteen months ogo, fled from 
London—retided {ome time in an indepen- 
dent character at Yarmouth, and was well 
yeceived in the mott refpectcb!c tamilies.— 
Infermation being given of his refidence, 
he was apprehended m a public affembly, 
and lodged in the conunon gaol, Ait and 
gallantry effected his cicape; having obtain- 
ed the mafter key from the keeper's daugh- 
ter, he contrived to open the prion. gates — 
releafed himfelf—arrived in Holland—lived 
as long as he could there by his ingenuity— 
failed to Ruflia, where he refided tome time 
in various capacities—came to France, where 
he formed an intimacy with a married wo- 
man — the intercourfe was dilcovered by the 
hufband, who came with his wife to Eng- 
land. Gregion followed, addrefled a let- 
ter in a feigned name, though in his com- 
mon hand-writing, to the obje&t of his 
amours ; the letter was rece:ved and opened 
by the hufband, who had been previoufly 
acquainted with his criminal condué and 
fituation. 

Information was in confequence given to 
the Juitices in Bow-ftreet-——the officers 
difpatched to the inn were he lodged ; Greg- 
fon at the time of their entrance, being at 
a barber's fhop in the neighbourhood, per- 
ceived and fufpected his purfuers—efcaped 
at the inftant, and eluded their fearches. 
_ On the fame day he unwarily was apprehend. 
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ed, in company with a female of light cha- 
racter, walking by the Public Office, in 
Bow-ftreet, at the moment of the meflenger’s 
returning to the Juftices, with a report of 
their mifcarriage-was obferved by one of 
the party, apprehended, and fent to Tothil- 
fields Bridewell ; and removed to Newgate 
for fecurity, at the requeft of the keeper of 
Bridewell. 

During his confinement in Newgate, on 
the day appointed for his trial, he fawed his 
irons through, was difcovered by Mr. Aker- 
man, who ufed the neceffary precautions for 
fecurity in future. Notwithftanding the 
utmoitt vigilance of the keeper and his fer- 
vants, he effeéted his efcape, after his con- 
vition and condemnation, on Monday laft. 

Being free from the “ prifon houfe,” he 
haftened to Mr. Buckley, his profecutor, in 
Bermondicy-ftreet, Southwark; fromwhom, 
under the impreffion of compaffion and hu- 
manity, he obtained five guineas for the 
pur pole of effecting his efcape. ‘This money 
he applied in the purchafe of a change of 
cloaths. On Wednefday laft he imprudenttly 
appeared in public at Bagnigge Wells; on 
Thurfday evening was difcovered at the 
lodgings of a favourite female in New 
Compton-ftreet, Soho. 

In the mean time, Mr. Akerman had 
ufed, ineffeftually, every means in his power 
to recover the fugitive. Every fea-port in 
the coaft had been fent to. 

Friday, about one o'clock, as one of Mr. 
Akerman’s runners, was returning from 
Dover, where he had been to prevent Greg- 
fon trom getting over to the continent ; near 
Newington he obferved him walking towards 
Walworth, and after a fimart purfuit of 
{ome minutes, Gregfon was taken in the 
Lock-fields bya fawyer, and reconduéted in 
a coach to Newgate. On his entering the 
prifon, he faluted his old companions by 
faying, “ You obferve, gentlemen, I am 
come to fee you again.” He was then ironed, 
and chained to the cell.——-—He confeffed 
that he effected his efcape difguifed as an 
attorney, in a fuit of black cloaths, which 
were conveyed to him for the purpofe ; and 
that he paffed the doors with a parcel in his 
hand, tied with red tape, in imitation of 
law papers. 

May 21. 

Mr. Burke, attended by many members 
of the Houfe of Commons, appeared at the 
bar of the Houfé of Lords, on Thurfday the 
roth inftant, and thus addrefled the Lord 
Chancellor : 

My Lord, 

I am commanded by the Houfe of Com- 
mons, in their name, and that of . the 
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Commons of Great Britain, to impeach 
Warren Haftings, Efg. late Governor 
General of Bengal, of high crimes and mif- 
demeanors ; and to affure their Lordfhips, 
that the Commons will with all convenient 
fpeed, exhibit articles againit him, and 
make good the fame. 

On Monday the 14th, Mr. Burke brought 
up the articles of impeachment, which were 
ordered to be taken into confideration on a 
fubfequent day. 

And this day he brought up another ar- 
ticle of impeachment. At the fame time, 
he informed the Lord Chancellor; that 
“ Mr. Haftings is now in cuftody cf 
“the Serjeant at Arms, ready to be deli- 
“ vered at the Bar of this Houfe.” 

The Lord Chancellor read the meffage 
to the Houfe ; after which it was read by 
the Clerk. Atthis moment the Houfe was 
very full, and in the moft profound and 
awful filence. 

Lord Walfingham then ftated the nature 
and importance of the caufe ; and traced 
the hiftory of the feveral impeachments for 
mifdemeanors, which were upon the Jour- 
nals, and the feveral fecurities which they 
gave to the Houle, for their appearance. 
His Lordthip then moved, 

Firft, * That Warren Haftings be taken 
“¢ into the cuftody of the Gentleman Uther 
* of the Black Rod.” 

Secondly, “* That he be brought to the 
“¢ Bar, and admitted to bail, himéelf in 
6¢ Ten Thoufand Pounds, and two fecuri- 
$6 ties, in Five Thoufand Pounds each.” 

The firft motion was put and carried ; and 
Black Rod having received the proper orders, 
repaired to the Houfe cf Commons, and 
took Mr. Haftings into cuftody. He was 
condutted to the Lobby; when Black Red 
informed the Houfe, that * In obedience 
« to their Lordfhips commands, he had ta- 
* ken Mr. Hattings into cuftody, and was 
§¢ ready to deliver him at the Bar.”—Upon 
which he was ordered to be brought to the 
Bar. 

The Houfe was now feated in the form of 
two ranks: the Lord Chancellor on the 
Woolfack ; a great number of the Commons 
behind, and on each fide cf the Throne, 
and the Bar crouded with gentlemen, form- 
ed a mot inteyefting fcene. 

Buack Rop, 
Mr. HASTINGS. 
The Serjeant at Arms, and 
Attendants. 
entered the Houle, and after the proper 
obeifances, the Prifoner was placed at the 
Bar, when he dropped on his knee. Being 
permitted to rife, the Lord Chancellor faid, 
* Read the Articles of Impeachment,” 


After the Clerk had read the title of the 
general Charge, Black Rod, by defiie of 
Mr. Haftings, defired that the Articles 
might he read /bor?. 

The Duke of Richmond faid, he could 
not, upon fich a fulemn cccafion, confent to 
the application. His Grece was hitherto 
utterly unacquainted with the nature and ex- 
tent of the Charges ; therefore he felt it his 
duty to hear them read with the attention 
they deferved. 

The Lord Chancellor agreed in opinion, 
and the Articles were ordered to be read at 
length. 

At halfafter feven the Clerk began read- 
ing and continued until ten, at which time 


the fixth Charge was finithed ; when 


Lord Townfhend rofe, and moved, that 
the two remaining Charges might be read 
fhort, in order to eafe the Houfe, and the 
prifoner, from the excefive fatigue of read- 
ing them at length. 

The Duke of Richmond oppofed the mo- 
tion. A converfation took place, at the 
clofe of which it was agreed to go on, and 
Mr. Hatftings was allowed a chair. At 
eleven tht Articles were finifhed, and the 
Lord Chancellor demanded of him what he 
had to fay in his defence. 

Mr. Hatlings anfwered, ** My Lords, 
I rely upon the juftice of this Houfe, and 
pray that I may be granted a copy of the 
charge, with a reafonable time to make my 
defence. Likewife that I may be allowed 
Countel ; and, that { may be admitted to 
bail.” Black Rod then withdrew with his 
p:ifoner, 

Lord Walfingham again arofe, and 
moved, That Mr. Haftings might be ad- 
mitted to bail in the fum beforementioned. 

The Duke of Norfolk faid, after hearing 
the Articles read, and the exceeding enor- 
mity of them, he could by no means agree 
to take fuch flender bail. His Grace ap- 
prehended the leaft fum which could be de- 
manded in the prefent cafe fhould be Fifty 
Thoutand Pounds, he therefore moved an 
amendment, that Mr. Hattings fhould give 
bail for Twenty Five Thoufand Pounds, and 
two fureties in the like fui. 

Lord Townthend faid, the honour of the 
nation was intimate'y connefted with the 
prefent profecution. Th: Charges againft 
Mr. Haitings were of a very heavy nature, 
beyond any thing that the Journz!s could 
produce. He therefore feconded the noble 
Duke’s motion. 

Lord Hopetoun and Lord Walfingham 
apprehended the fecurity firft propofed was 
quite fufficient. 

Lord Thurlow quoted the cafe of Sir John 
Bennet, who, gave bail in the fum of Forty 
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Thoufand Pounds upon an Impeachment 
of a fimilar nature His Lordthip was 
again requiring exceffive bail; being equal- 
ly cppreflive and illegal. 

The orginal mot:on was withdrawn, and 
the jum of Forty Thouiind Pounds was 
agreed upon by the Honfe as fufficient bail. 

Accnverfation then tok place, r-ipecting 
the time to be allowed the prifoner to put in 
his anfwer. 

The Lerd Chancel'or cbfrved, that it 
would be impcfiible to be done in th: courfe 
of the prefint teifion. He was the etore of 
op'nion to <l!ow him a long month; name- 
Jy, until the fecond day of the next teflion of 

ayl 







faitings was again called to the 
Bar, when the Lord Chancellor ftd 
“© ‘The Houle has taken your praver into 
corfiderstion, and you are to he allowed a 
copy of the Charge againit you. You are 
Ao have Countel afligned you. Name them.” 
(Mr. Hattngs named Mr. Plomer, Mr. 
Law, and Nir. The Chancellor 
pur the queilion, and thefe three gentlemen 
were affigne.i as Countfel.} ** You are like- 
“* wite allowed a month to the fecond day of 
«‘ next feliion of parliament, to deliver 
4¢ in your defence at the Bar of this Houl’, 
€ You are likewile to be admitted to bail, 
* yourleif in Twenty Thoufand Pounds, 
“and two fureties in Ten Thoufand 
** Pounds eah. Have yeu zeny bail ?” 
Mr. Haflings.—“ My Lord, they are now 
s¢ at the Bar.” 

Chancellor. —Name them. 

*¢ George Sumner, Esq. 

* Richard Jof. Suljivan, Eq.” 

The Houie agreed 10 ace: pt the bail ; and 
they accordingly juitfiet at the Bar; and 
entered into a recognizance for Mi. Haf- 
tings’ appearance. 

Lord Chancellor.—“ Mr. Haftings, you 
6 may wi.hdiaw.” 

RAY 23. 

On Friday, Ayril 20, Mr. Alderman 
Newnham d»claed his in ention of bringing 
forward a motion refpe&ing the affairs of 
the Prince of Wales, onthe ath of the next 
month. On the Friday following, the Al- 
derman declared that his motion would be, 
s¢ That an humble addreis be piefented to 
his Majefly, praying that an enquiry might 
be made into the fituation of his Royal 
Highnefs the Prince of Wales, and that 
fuch meafures might be adopted to refcue his 
Royal Highne!s trom his piefent embarraff- 
ment, 2s might in his royal wifdom bl 
thought expedient, and that this Houle 
would make good the fame.” This pro- 
doced a ccnverfstion in which feveral mem- 
bers endeavoured to perfuade the Alderman 
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to withdraw his motion, as # involved in 
it a fubjeét of peculiar delicacy, and was 
both inexpedient and improper. But the 
Alderman would not recede. In the 
courfe, moreover, of this interefting con- 
vertation, fome allufion having been made 
to a fuppofed conneftion between an exalted 
perfonage and a lady of very inferior rank 
(which, for fome months paft, had been 
the fubject of an alarming rumour) fome 
gentlemen, properly authorized, denied the 
exiftence of fuch a conneétion in the moft 
petitive terms, and to the entire fatisfaétion 
of the Houfe. 

Mr. Newnham’s motion, however, was 
never made; for, at the time he had inti- 
mated, herofe in his place to declare that it 
was no longer neceimry. This notice was 
in confequence of a converfation which had 
taken plece in the interim between his Royal 
Highneis and Mr. Dundas, at the inftance 
of the former. This produced an inter 
view between his Royal Highnefs and Mr. 
Pitt, and fubfquent meflages to his Ma- 
jelly, which gave every reafon to hope, that 
the whole bulineis might be amicably are 
ranged without the intervention of the 
Houfe. 

After a fufpen& of fome days, and vari- 
ouscontradi¢tory reports in the public prints, 
this pleafing profpeét was, found happily 
realifed, by the following meflage fent this 
day from his Majelty to the Houfe of Com- 
mons, a fimilar one being likewile {ent to 
the Houle of Lords. 


GEORGE R. 

It is with great concern his Majefty ace 
quaints the Houle of Commons, that from 
the accounts which have been Jaid before his 
Majetty by the Prince of Wales, it appears 
that the Prince has incurred a debt to a large 
ameunt, which if left to be difcharged out 
of ins asnual income, would render it im- 
poifibie for him to fupport an eftablifhment 
fu.ted to his rank and {tation. 

Puintul as it is at all times to his Majefty 
to propole any add:tion to the heavy expences 
neceflarily borne by his peop!e, his Majefty 
is induced, from his paternal affection ta the 
Prince cf Wales, to recur to the liberality 
and attachment of his faithful Commons 
for their aflifiance, on an occafion {fo intereft- 
ing to his Majefty’s feelings, and to the 
eale and honour of fo diltinguifhed a branch 
of his Royal Family. 

His Majefty could not however expeé or 
defive the aflittance of the Houfe but on a 
well-grounded expettation, that the Prince 
will avoid contraéiing any new debts in fu- 
ture. With a view to this objeét, and from 
an anxious defise to remove every poffible 
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doubt of the fufficiency of the Prince’s in- 
come to fupport amply the dignity of his 
fituation, his Majetty has direéted a fum of 
ten thoufand pounds per annum to be paid 
out of his Civil Lift, in addition to the al- 
lowance which his Maiefty has hitherto given 
him. And his Majefty has the fatisfaétion 
to inform the Houfe, that the Prince of 
Wales has given his Majefty the fullett af- 
furances of his firm determination to confine 
his future expences within his income, and 
has alfo fettled a plan for arranging thofe 
expences in the feveral departments, and for 
fixing an order of payment under fuch regu- 
lations as his Majelty trufts will effeiually 
fecure the due execution of the Prince’s in- 
tentions. 

His Majefty will dire&t an eftimate to be 
laid before the Houle of the fum wanting to 
complete in a proper manner the works 
which have been undertaken at Carleton- 
houfe, as foon as the fame can be prepared 
with fufficient accuracy, and recommends 
it to his faithful Commons to confider of 
making fome provifion for that purpofe. 


Thurfday, May 24, the order of the day 
being moved for taking into confideration 
his Majefty’s moft Gracious Meffage, and 
the fame being read by the Speaker, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rof to 
exprefs the fatisfaftion he felt in having an 
opportunity of moving an Addrefs to his 
Majefty on an occafion fo important and io 
interefting to the nation as the prefent—he 
was perfuaded all parties, and al] defcriptions 
of men, participated in thofe feelings, while 
it muft give them additional fatisfaction to 
refle&t, that the bufinefS had come before the 
Houle, and had b=-n happily terminated in 
that way only, which was confiftent with 
the honour of the Crown, and with the dig- 
nity of fo diftinguifhed a branch of the Royal 
Family, as the Prince of Wales—Tho’ 
it mut ever be painful to his Majefty to pro- 
pote any addition to the neceffary expences 
of the nation, yet his paternal affection for 
the Prince of Wales, and his anxious foli- 
citude to fee him with an eftablithment fuited 
to his ftation, had induced him to recur to 
the liberality of his faithful Commons for 
their affiftance to enable him to difcharge 
the debts incurred by his Royal Highnefs, 
and for completing Carlton Houfe—His 
Majetty, he faid, had alfo direSted that a 
fum of 10,0001. per annum be paid out 
of the Civil Lift, in addition to the former 
allowance of his Royal Highnefs, which 
he was convinced would be fully fuf- 
ficient to fupport the dignity and fplendour 
of his ranke=That the Houf might have 
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every fatisfaftion on the fubje&t. his Royal 
Highnels’s accounts had heen fubmitted to 
their infpe&tion, but he was convinced, that 
the confidence they felt in his Royal High- 
ne{s’s affurances, that in future he would con- 
fine his expences w.thin his income, was fo 
pleating, that no man would with to examine 
or to fcrutinize minutely into what was pat. 
Mr. Pitt concluded with moving the Ad- 
drefs, which, after echomg the words of the 
Meffage, concluded as follows—* That 
his Majetty would be gracicufly pleafed to 
dire& that the fom of 161,0001. be paid 
out of the Civil Litt, for difcharging the 
debts of his Royal Highnefs the Prince of 
Wales, and 20,0001. on” accouut, towards 
finifhing the works undertaken at Carleton 
Houfe, and that this Houle will make good 
the fame.” 

Cn the queftion being put, it was carried 
nemine contradicente. 


BIRTH. 
THE Lady of Sir Henry Paulet St. John, 
Bart. of a fon and heir, 


MARRIAGES. 

NDREW Bayntun, Efq; fon of Sir 

Edward Bayntun, Bart. to MifS Anne 
Maria Maud, of Alderfgate-ftreet. 

Hen. Geo. Henry Nevill, brother to the 
Earl of Abergavenny, to Mifs Caroline 
Walpole, daughter of the Hon. Richard 
Walpole. 

Lord Altamont, to the Hon. Mifs Howe, 
daughter of Lord Howe. 

DEATHS, 
SIR William Wartfcn, Knt. M.D. 

At Paris, Lord Elcho. 

Frederick St. John, Lord Vifcount Bo- 
lingbroke. 

Evan Pugh, Efq; late an Alderman of 
London. 

John Williams, Efq; one of the Welch 
Judges. 

Robert Quarme, Efq; Yeoman Uther of 
the Black Rod, and Uther of the Green 
Rod at St. James's. 

Richard Jackfon, Efq; King’s Counfel. 

Sir Edmund Thomas, Bart. of South- 
ampton. 

Mrs. Yates, the celebrated A&trefs. 

PROMOTIONS. 
SiR Thomas Wroughton, Knight cf the 

Bath, Envoy Extraordinary to Sweden, to 
be Plenipotentiary at the fame court. 

William Fawkener, Efq; to be Envoy 
Extraordinary to Tufcany. 

The Earl of Dunmore, to be Governor 
of the Bahama Iflands. 

William Cockell, Efq; of Gray's Inn, 
to be a Serjeant at Law, 
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BANKRUPTS.—From the GAZETTE. 
APRIL 28. 
Ames Samuel Engel, of Pratt-ftreet, 
Lambeth, Surry, money-ferivener. 

Stephen Gray, of Brewer-ftrect, cabinet- 
maker, and upholfterer. 

Thomas Oldfield, of Newbury, Berks, 
draper. 

John Barker, of Brentwood, Efiex,currier. 

John Howell, of Caitle-firect, Leicetter- 
fields, victualler. 

May 1. . 

William Gardiner, of Colchefler, Effex, 
corn-chandler and feed{man. 

Thomas Shawe, of Billinge, Lancafhire, 
wollen-draper. 

Abraham Gibfon and James Gibfon, of 
Skircoat, Yotkfhire, dyers and copariners. 

John Peterfwald, of the city of Bath, 
Somerfethhire, tobacconift. 

Jofeph Kane, of Manchefter, Lancafuire, 
fultian-manufaéturer. 

John Eagles, of Lewifham, Kent, brewer. 

May 5. 

Kennet Dixon and William Walter 
Viney, of Mincing-lane, merchants and 
copartners. , 

Henry Holroyd, late of Greenwich, 
Kent, hoop-bender. 

William Peacock, of Barrow, Suffolk, 
yarn-maker. 


AY 8. 

John Conftantine, of Settle, York thire, 

currier and leather-cutter. 

Jofeph Cooper, of St. Agnes Le Cia‘r, 
Shored:tch, victualler. 

Charies Hendrie, Leachlade, Gloucefter- 

fhire, corn-dealer. 

William Chipchafe, of Chelter-le-ftreet, 
Durham, butcher. 

Daniel Winwood, of the parifh of Haleft 
owen, Salop, chape-maker. 

John Harris, of Worcetier, grocer. 

William Kirk, of Lamieth-terrace, Sur- 
ry, painter, plumber, and glazier. 

May 12. 

James Senols, of Fenchurch-ftreet, up- 
holfterer. 

Sampfon Levi, of the city of Gloucefter, 
goldimith. 

Edward Pafco, of Chichefter, Suffex, 
cabinet-maker. 

Charles Smith, of the city of Briftol, 
mariner and merchant. 

Thomas Pruen, of the city of Gloucefter, 
wine-merchant. 

May 15. 

John Pearfall and Benjamin Pearfall, of 
the city of London, hardwaremen and 
partners. 

_ George Wadfworth, of Schools, in the 
parith of Kirkburton, Yorkthire, clothier, 
2 


Jofph Rann the younger, of Birming. 
ham, Warwickfhire, butcher. 

Jacob Thompton, of Sunderland, Dur. 
ham, mafter-mariner. 

John Cox and Jofeph Cox, of Bridport, 
Dorfeifhire, wool-ftaplers and copartners. 

William Cruikfhank, of Coleman-ftreet, 
indico blue-maker. 

John Stribblehill, late of Deptford, Kent, 
brazier. 

James Bofley, late of Deptford, Kent, 
taylor. 

May 16. 

Richard Magnall and Richard Faulkner, 
both of Sheffield, Yorkfhire, factors, 
harcwaremen, and late copartners in 
trade. 

Robert Wolfencroft and James Andrew, 
of Manchefter, Lancafhire, hatters and co- 
partners. 

William Williams, of Liverpool, Lane 
cafhire, cowkeeper. 

Thomzs Cannon, of Sheffield, York hhire, 
and Thomas Harrifon, of Mansfield, Not 
tinghamfhire, cutlers and copartners. 

George Palmer, of the city of Briftol, 
woollen-draper and man’s mercer. 

Thomas Days, of Gofwell-ttreet, brewer, 

John Gatfee, of Brick-lane, Spitalfields, 
filk and gauze-drefler. 


May 22. 

George Rapalje, of Petty France, Weft- 
mintter, merchant. 

John Platt, of Market Harborough, 
Leicefterfhire, builder. 

Francis Woodhoufe, of Devereux-court, 
coffee-man, 

Stephen Butler, of Brompton, wholefale 
perfumer and drug-grinder. 

Shadrach Jones, of »artholemew-clofe, 
merchant. * 

George Wilkinfon, of Leeds, Yorkthire, 
mercer. 

Richard Gwalter, of Twickenham, 
clothter. 

Edward Parker, of Perfhore, Worcefter- 
fhire, taylor. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Ennant’s Supplement to the Arétic 
Zoology, 4to. gs. fewed. 
Symmons’ Sermons, 8vo. 6s. 
Cavalio’s Treatife on Magnetifin, 8vo. 7s. 
Supplement to the Tour through Great 
Britain, 2s. 
Perrin’s Bonne Mere, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
Macgilvray’s Poems, 4to. 4s. boards. 
Pinkerton’s Differtation on the Scythians 
and Goths, 3s. 6d. boards. 
Memoirs of the London Medical Society, 
vol. 3. 8vo, 6s. boards, ; 
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Obfervations on the Land Revenue of the 
Crown, 4to. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Alan Fitzofborne, 2 vols. 12mo. 7s. 

Dr. Nifbet’s Firft Lines of the ‘Theory 
and Praétice in Venereal Difeafes, 8vo. 6s. 

Reflegtions on the Oaths which are ten- 
dered to the Subjeét in this Country, 1s. 

Pain’s Britifh Palladio, folio, 16s. theets. 

Critical Review of the Works of Dr. S. 
Johnfon, 1s 6d. 

Edward, or the Curate, a Poem, 3s. 

Fofter’s Gentleman's Experienced Far- 
rier, 8vo. 6s. 

Morgan’s Demon*ration that True Phi- 
lofophy has no Tendency to undermine Di- 
vine Revelation, 2s. 

Burn’s Poems, chiefly in the Scottith 
Diale&, Svo. 7s. 

Dr. Brown’s Obfervations on the old 
Syftem of Phyfic, 8vo. 6s. 

Bettefworth’s Syftem of Naval Mathe- 
Matics, 8vo. 5s. 

Looking-glafs for the Mind, 12mo. 28.6d. 

Matcall’s Tables of the New Duties and 
Drawbacks on Goods imported and export- 
ed, 8vo. 2s. 6d. fewed. 

Dr. Macknight’s Tranflation of the Epi- 
files to the Theffalonians, with Notes, &c. 
gto. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Dr. Croft’s Sermons at Bampion’s Lec- 
ture, 8vo. 5s. 

Champion's RefleStions on the Pait and 
Prefent State of Great Britain, &vo. 6s. 

Diamond cut Diamond, a Comedy in two 
Adis, 1s. ; 

Midnight Hour, a Farce, 1s. 

Diftreffed Baronet, a Farce, 1s. 

Chriftian Remembrancer, 12mo. 2s. 

Dogherty’s Crown Circuit Affiftant, 8vo. 


S. 
, Reports of the Commiffioners of Ac- 
counts, vol. 3, 1]. ros. boards. 

Mrs. Steele’s Memoirs of Mrs. Baddeley, 
6 vols. 12mo. 11. 1s. 

Urquhart’s Odes of Anacreon, 2s. fewed. 

Tour through the Auftrian Netherlands, 
8vo. 6s. 

More Odes upon Odes, 2s. 6d. 

Keate’s Dittrefled Poet, a Poem, 4to. 4s. 
fewed. 

Excurfions to Parnaffus, 2s. 6d. 


Beft’s Art of Angling, 12mo. 2s. 
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AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, 
From May 7, to May 12, 1787, 
By the Standard WincuesTer Buthel 
of eight Gallons, 
Wheat, Rye. Barley, Oats. Beans 
s. dvs. de s. d,s. d. 8, de 
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Northampton 4 9)2 i262 1/3 10 
Rutland 5 © 2 92 sit g 
Leicefter 5 1 —|2 10:2 3/4 2 

Noitingham § 43 Siz aicl2 alg 
Derby 5 9|3 6; — 2 §5 ; 
Stafford 5 2i———i3 2/2 54 & 
Salop 5 4/4 C13 siz 2/4 IE 
Hereford 4 313 &3 2/2 315 g 
Worcefter 4 a1}—— 3 52 313 10 
Warwick 4 Gin" |13 Ol2 2/3 ak 
Gioucefler 4 4 —j2 2 314 3 
Wilrs 4 7im—|2 giz 214 3 
Berks 4 O— |2 6/2 213 9 
Oxtord 4 6 —J.acj/z 3); xe 
Bucks 4 4|—i2 82 313 6 
COUNTIES upon the COAST, 
Effex 4 §—i2 2 0 
Suffolk 4 4| 12 i 1 “ : 
Norfolk 4 5/3 s|2 62 3|—— 
Lincoln 4 7/3 Oj2 6\1 1113, 6 
York $ OF 513 2 24 ¢§ 
Durham 5 214 o|—— 2 04 3 
Northumb. 4 63 5|2 9|t 11/3 1k 
Cumberland- § 10/3 72 82 34 4 
Weftmorland § 2/4 O72 of2 2], 
Lancafhire 5 3|~——~2 11/2 34 8 
Chefhire 6 ol—-/2 y0l2 2] 
Monmouth 5 w—l3 4/2 2]——— 
Somerfet 5 3/3 §/3 3/2 244 2 
Devoa 5 3\——|2 gr 3 
Cornwall 5 i——2 8r 3i—— 
Dorfet 5 3)——~]% 102 214 «4 
Hampthire 4 Gj————i2 Biz, aig ax 
Suffex 4 Glam i2 giz zl 
Kent 4 S\———i2 102 3/3 o 


Peck Loaf 2s, 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS, 


Rosatinn, an Eclogue, bas many excellent Lines, but, upom the whole is toe inaccurate, as 
© proof of whieh the concluding lines may be adduced : 
Then tune no more, my pipe; thou can’t exprefs 
Lycidas’ lowe, nor tell bis happinefs : 
Come then, my flocks, no more you rambling mind, 


But hie to fold, and 1 t Rofalind. 
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